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HOW 


PREPARE BETTER Visual Aids 
in HALF the time! 


¢ Flo-master is news! Excit ng news! 
Thousands of letters have been received from 
teachers praising this new “miracle” pen with 
the felt tip. And at Teachers’ Conventions the 


Flo-master booth is the center of attraction. 


The Flo-master turns out flash cards, 
posters, maps, charts and scores of other 
visual aids in a fraction of the time formerly 
required. It does many other jobs too! In 
fact there are more than 100 uses* for the 
Flo-master in schools. It writes on anything— 
leather, wood, metal, all grades of paper — 


even on the blackboard. 


It works like a fountain pen. No messing 
with brushes, paints, crayons—no dipping 
of pens or brushes into ink bottles, no clean- 


ing up afterwards. 


Thin lines or broad lines—up to % in. 
wide (with 4 sizes of interchangeable felt 
tips) — heavy or light— the flow of ink valve- 
controlled with the pressure of your fingers 
Flo-master Inks—in eight colors—are instant- 
drying, waterproof, smudge-proof. Available 


at stationers or school supply houses. 


SO EASY TO FILL... 


= Simply fill the Flo-master 

Dy as you would a cigarette 

‘ 4 lighter. No mess, no fuss, 

m4 no bother. No rubber sack 
x! i or “eye-dropper”. 


/ 


@ Flo-master Schoo! Bulletin 
strates scores of 
woys eochers ore 
using the Flo-master 
m schooiroom 
instruction and 
activities. Write for 
your copy to 
Cushmon & Denison 
Mfg. Co., 

153 West 23rd St., 
New York 11, N.Y 


DNLY SCHEDULE 
Arithmetic: 
nglish: 


; Reading: 


*A FEW USES 
OF THE FLO-MASTER 








POSTERS DECORATING 





CHARTS FLASH CARDS 


EX7= 








The “Miracle” Pen with the FELT TIP 


See us at the Conventions of the A.A.S.A. and the N.C.E.A. 








4% fn IN COAL MINING 


This spray gun on wheels cuards lives by coat- 
x mine walls, roofs or pga ae ft red 
Neither cal sions nor fires can feed 

val dust so diluted 


Giant lungs—lik« is one—are on duty around 
the clock. They ! 


1 expel 


Coal leads cll industries in safety advance- 
ment—no other American industry can match 
| ng’s safety improvement record, Ton for 
al mining is twice as safe today as it was 
ten years ago...5 times as safe as 40 years ago. 
This safety record is no accident—the coal in- 
has long conducted a vigorous search for 
better safety devices and methods. Thus, 
modern mechanical devices combat such 
as fires, explosions and dangerous gases. 
year alone, 60 million dollars has been 
n such mechanical lifeguards—and in edu- 
ating personnel. Education is \ ital to safety. The 
great bulk of coal-mining accidents are the result 
of human error. Therefore, every educational de 
vice is used by the coal industry to teach safety on 
the job and to preach it at regular meetings held 
with mine foremen. 
Safety standards continue to climb—over the see2ecenesooeoeseeeea 
years, the bituminous coal industry has raised the “THE GENIE STORY.” a new booklet for class 
room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 
trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
learns from the genie the magic of ceal 


standards of mine safety higher and higher. And 
in the years to come, management is determined 


to raise satety standards even higher, through For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 


mn anc nd ) uminous Coal Institute, Educational 


both research and safety education. 
on 5, D. ( 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Washington 5, D. C. 
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4th Annual 


SUMMER 
ADVENTURE 
PACIFIC 

CRUISE 


iAesliz’ 


HAWAII * PHILIPPINES * HONG KONG 
and 26-Day Field Study Tour of 


JAPAN 


Sailing from San Francisco June 22 
from Los Angeles June 24 
on the Luxury Liner 


S.S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


SITA TOURS ¢ 
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re 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
New York « Boston « Washington, D C. . Chicago 


Los Angeles « Son Francisco « Honolulu 
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How long should a pupi! be required to ride 
a schoo! bus? 


Are Reorganized Districts 
Getting Too Big? 


When the movement began to reor 
the state of Illi 
situation needed some radical 
any one-room 
seven 


ganize the schools ir 
nois, the 
changes. We ha 
schools with from one to six or 
children that could not possibly operate 
efficiently. We had many small higt 
schools that could not offer the needed 
curriculum. Both of these institutions 
had been very valuable in their day 
Since the nprovements ir 
transportation ha made it 
for pupils to travel longer 
to school, the usefulness of the one 


high school 


great 
possible 


distances 


room school and the small 
had passed 

With their several forms 
of school organization have been tried 
One trend seems t prominent ir 
all these new forms of school organiza 
tion. This trend is t terri 
tory and become larger 

The whole reorganization 
was, in purpose, to get larger districts 
would 


passing 
get more 
program 


assessed valuation 
ulum, the popula 


where the 
support a wider curric 
tion would furnish larger numbers 
students, and in the end we would 
have more efficient schools 
Is there a point beyond 
begin to lose efficiency? 


f 


which we 
With these 
larger districts we have begun to use 
paid for by the school 
state government. What 
district’s budget should 
transportation? Is it 
away 


school buse s 
district and 
percent of the 
be set aside for 
spread out so far 


possible to 
centers that the 


from the attendanc« 
taxes on this territory will not pay 
ransportation costs? How 
a pupil be required to ride 
ol 


long 
a 
is 

inclined to think there are r 
Fact 
situation must be assessed on its own 
merits and decided accordingly. I also 
cases the try for 


pat answers to these questions 


helieve that in mar 
quantity has drowned the demand for 
quality. If auxiliary expenses become 
high that they sacrifice the 
tion programs, what has been gained? 
FeLix A. WILLIAMS iperintendent 


Steeleville Communit Consolidated 


instruc 


School 





SPEAK UP 


He Wants Planners 
To Aid Integration 


“Educate the Whole Bear!,” 
Don Shute in the November issue of 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION. The title for his 
diverting fable emphasizes strikingly 
the necessity for integration in educa- 
tion. This should help stimulate badly 
needed thought and action. However, 
integration is a long-advocated objec- 
tive with little or no results—at least 
With the rapid 
the problem of in- 


wrote 


DV some increase in 
human knowledge, 
tegration has become harder and the 
solutions have lagged 

What things are required for educa- 


Apparently, at least 


tional integration ® 
the following 

1. A type of education for the edu 
cators differing from that now usual 
This education #hould be predominantly 
of a general character, chiefly the same 
for all educators, with specialization 
of any sort minor in kind and degree, 
inless for exceptional cases, such as, 
for instance, band conducting 
complex system of 
than is now 
much in- 
system of 
teacher 
must be 


2. A much more 
instructional procedure 
practiced. How can there be 
tegration in the 
highly independent 
operations? The integration 
provided chiefly by the student himself, 
bringing together the items for his 
various classes. But this is a very dif- 
ficult task for students; here especially 
s needed 


present 


classroom 


school assistance 
The integration should exist in the 
curriculum and in the _ instructional 
operations, but this requires appropri 
ate organization. New sets of gears are 
1 in the school system—namely, 
agencies to do detailed planning for the 
building 


neede 


school as a whole, for eact 
and for larger units. 

We need these planning agencies t« 
the planning now shared 
administrative staffs and 
teachers, the first at- 
features, the 


specialize it 
between the 
the classroom 
tending to the general 
latter to most of the details 

At present, the general plans depend 
on the detailed planning and execution 
by the highly-independent classroom 
teachers. There is not enough “feed 
back” from the actual classroom and 
student earning (or non-learning) 
situations for proper evaluation of the 
general plan 

The suggested planning agencies 
would only provide in education agen- 
cies similar to those found necessary 
in general extra-school life, especially 
Where in the instructional 
education are found 
» the great 
accountants, 
technological 


in industry 


to he 


phases of 
categories corresponding t 
categories of 


technical and 


vocational 
engineers 
personnel? The schools operate 


these 


largely 
to prepare students for various 
extra-school vocations, but they do not 
operate by or train personnel for simi- 
lar intra-school vocations 

J. A. HAMILTON, 835 16th 
Wilmette. 


Street, 





Heres Greyhounds Most Popular 
EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY KIT 





Wayside Wonders Along Cnenica’s Highways” 


Another big printing of the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s popular 
wall display and lesson topics for classroom use is now ready for you. 

The 8-foot wall display, Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways, dramatically shows natural color photographs 
of ten memorable scenes found along the highways of America. 

Its companion piece, the 8-page study of highway transportation 
with suggested classroom activities, explains in simple language 
How to See America by Highway. 

You'll find, as have teachers all over America, that Greyhound’s 
new educational display kit is ideal for use as an informative 


teaching aid, and as a handsome classroom decoration. 


CT, 
Cc —_ 
The coupon brings you eet ‘<<>>, —— 


these popular teaching aids ye 





FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 
815, Chicago 90, III. for your free copy of “Wayside Wonders 
Along America’s Highways” educationo! disploy kit (One to o 
classroom, please.) 
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AMERICAN DESK PERENNIALS. . .SCHOOL SEATING FOR 


Efficiency ~ 


Here are illustrated three American Desk 
favorites — from the educator's and the 
student's point of view: 
Each excells in COMFORT, each is designed 
for LASTING USE and complete room 
EFFICIENCY throughout the educa- 
tional building. Consult your American 
Desk dealers or salesman soon 


for your quantity orders. 


IMPERIAL Desk Chair 


Engineered for correct posture; steel 
frames spot welded into one unit; beauti 
SING STANDARD Chair No.1 oe 
The leader among tubular straight chairs, eiaes. 
lightweight yet strong as a steel beam. 
Birch plywood with tubular steel. Eight 


sizes. 


SA me PRESIDENT Tablet Arm Chair 


One size for high school or college. Construc- 
tion identical to The Imperial Chair Desk 
except for smaller writing area. d 








* 
Mmevican 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Desk ca. Sauk, Secs Sil Seath Wabash 


Chicago, Mlinois 





Community 
sparsely 
area of 
Illinois 

Missis 


6-6 


Shawnee 


WHEN the 
Unit organized, in a 
settled 
southern 

along the 

sippi River, a 

system of schools was set up, with six 


was 


Bylines 


schools close to home 
senior high 
That “central 

right in the 
miles from 


grade elementary 
new junior 
central location 
happens to be 
the country, two 
nearest town (Wolf Lake). The 
setting is apparent from the 
aerial view on our The photo is 
by International Aerial Photographers, 
Mo 


and a school 
in a 
location” 
middle of 
the 
pastoral 
cover 


Cape Girardeau, 


reorganization was effected 
brought about are 
discussed in our study unit this month, 
“On the Way to Better Schooling,” 
by Supt. William O. Fisher. It 
on page 250. 


HOW the 


and the changes it 


begins 


THE legislative program which your 
representatives have drawn up for the 
IEA is outlined in an article by Execu- 
tive Secretary Irving F. Pearson on 
page 254. The title is, “It’s Your 
Responsibility,” and we mean just that 
Your state and national representatives 
listed in this you will 

where to address the lawmakers 
wishes should be 


are issue, 80 
know 
to whom 


known 


your made 


EXPLANATIONS of the IEA legis- 
program, tape-recorded by mem 
the IEA staff, are available 


lative 
bers of 
IEA tape library. See story 


from the 
on page 253 


CORRECTIONS—Miss Elizabeth K. 
Lawson, mentioned on page 234 of the 
February issue, is dean of women at 
Eastern Illinois State College rather 
than Pekin Community High School. 
The photograph with the article, “Who 
Are Our Neighbors?,” page 131 of 
the December issue, should have been 
the Belleville Daily Advo- 


—The Editor 


on 


credited to 
cate 


Nhinois Education 


Publication of the 


100 


Volume 41, No. 7 


Caproni wt deren) 


Hope Angel, Editor 
Editor 
Irving F. Pearson, Consulting Editor 
L. R. Grimm and C. E. Vick 
Contributing Editors 


Francine Richard, Assistant 


IMinois Education Association 


Illinois 


Springfield 
Merch, 1953 


East Edwards Street 


FEATURED THIS MONTH 


250 
253 
253 

Claude E. Vick 
254 
256 
258 
258 
260 
261 


Your State Legislators 


UI Explains Its Budget 


Elementary Schools, 
262 
264 
271 
Louis 
Fourth cover, Code of Ethics 


REGULAR FEATURES 
285 
287 
255 


286 


Audio and Visual 
Current Publications 
Is It Ethical? 

It’s News to Us 


It’s Your Responsibility, Jr 


On the Way to Better Schooling, William O. Fisher 


Recordings on Legislation Are Available from IEA 
Tape Library, Wende 
IEA Placement Division Is Ready to Help You, 


llc. Kennedy 


ing F. Pe arson 


Representatives in Congress 
SIU Presents Budget Requests, Bill Lyons 


Requests, Arthur R. Wildhage) 


French Is Vital Part of Curriculum in Lake Forest 
Madame Eve lyn Brush 

M.S. in Ed., Stanley Elam 

What Would Happen, Francine Richard 

Projectionist Club Handles A-V Equipment at East St. 


Mr. PR 

News 

Teachers Speak Up 
Yours for the Asking 
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Published monthly ex- 
cept June, July, and 
August at Mt. Morris 
I. Entered as second 


DUCATIONAL 

RESS 

SSOCTATION class matter Sept. 30 
1952, at the post office 


OF 
AMERICA at Mt orris, TL, 
under the Act of March 

3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided for in Sec. 34.40(2). Act 
of Feb. 28, 1925, authorized Sept. 30, 1952 
Subscription price $2 per year, 25c per single 
copy. Membership dues entitle IEA members to 
receive ILLINOIS EDUCATION Microfilm 
copies of current volumes may be purchased by 
subscribers from University Microfilm, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. Rates com- 
parable with ordinary library binding 
Payment of membership dues entities a member 
to attend all meetings of the association and its 
divisions, to hold office, and to receive services as 
directed by the Representative Assembly or the 
board of directors. Notice of change of address 
should be filed immediately with ILLINOIS EDU- 
CATION, 100 East Edwards Street, Springfield 
Ill. Both the old and the new address, and the 
IEA division in which the person is enrolled 
should be listed. Postal regulations do not permit 
magazines to be forwarded 
Manuscripts and correspondence should be ad 
dressed to Miss Hope Angel, Editor, ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION, 100 East Edwards Street, Spring- 
field, Ill. Deadline for news and calendar items is 
the first of the month preceding month of issue 
No remuneration. Advertising rates will be fur- 
nished on request 


Officers: President, James E. Pease, La- 
Grange; first vice-president, Mary Le- 
May, Ottawa; second vice-president, 
Olin W. Stead, Carrollton; third vice 
president, Katherine Stapp, Danville; 
legislative chairman, William H. Car- 
ruthers, Murphysboro; finance chair- 
man, Mabel Schwarz, Hinsdale; public 
relations chairman, Paul Street, De- 
Kalb; executive secretary, Irving F 
Pearson, Springfield; treasurer, W 
Stewart Williams, Springfield 


Headquarters Staff: Irving F. Pearson, 
executive secretary; Lester R. Grimm, 
director of research; Wayne A. Stene- 
king, research assistant; Hope Angel, 
editor; Francine Richard, assistant edi 
tor; Claude E. Vick, director of pro 
fessional and public relations; Wendell 
C. Kennedy, assistant director of pro- 
fessional and public relations; Maurice 
Crew, W. Stewart Williams, Helen 
Ryan, field assistants. 
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The teachers 


who made a movie 


The story of four workshops in nutrition and health education 


conducted by Stanford University and assisted by General Mills 


AN EFFECTIVE TECHNIOUT 
FOR LEARNING 


rO ENCOURAGE NUTRITION 
EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


Both the | 
M 


FOUR STANFORD WORKSHOPS 


cell planned 


WIDE RANGE OF 
COURSE CONTENT 





Photographing a group discussion 


classroom materials 


| 
| 
\m™ 
\\ 
\\\ 
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THE INFLUENCE BROADENS 


WORKSHOP 
OFFERED 


INFORMATION 


© ! fasting party 
rf to try foods 
——— 


\ for flavor appeal 


=) 
A c}) 
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WORKSHOP FOR 


| GENERAL MILLS 


“i 
ADMINISTRATORS — 


Educational Services 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
I abn 
school 


t t ! i ca 
rograms. Sub ; : : 


. GENERAL MILLS, Minvearowns 1, Mews 


struction 





iss Daly...this is Mr. Zehner 











STOCKHOLDER-OWNERS like Miss Daly know that 
about two-thirds of our profits have been plowed back 
in recent years for new facilities and equipment —from 
drilling rigs to delivery trucks. This helps make possi- 
ble better service and better products for you 


Miss DALY AND MR. ZEHNER are members of the 
same business family, but they have never met. 

Miss Grace Daly is a student at Loretto Heights 
College, Denver, and also has a sales position in a 
well-known retail store. Mr. Carl E. Zehner works at 
the Standard Oil refinery in Whiting, Indiana. Both 
own stock in the Standard Oil Company. 

Standard Oil's stockholder family is so large—it has 
almost 120,000 members—and is spread over so much 
territory and embraces people in so many walks of 
life that it would be impossible for one stockholder to 
know all the others. Our stockholder family also in- 
cludes many institutions such as colleges, hospitals, 
charitable organizations and insurance companies. 

And, incidentally, the largest amount of our stock 
any one person owns is less than 1% of the total, and 


MEET ANOTHER stockholder — Mrs. James C 
Graves, a widow, of Saginaw, Michigan 
Dividends from Standard Oil stock help to 
make life more comfortable for many per 
sons who depend on investment of their 
savings for income 


MEET ANOTHER stockholder— Children’s 
Mercy Hospital of Kansas City, Missouri 
This hospital uses its Standard Oil dividends freeze for customer Earl Whitten. Mr 
to help provide medical care for about 3,500 
children a year, three 
here with nurse Dolores G. Turnage 


of whom are shown 








MR. ZEHNER, as a Standard Oil employee, is backed 
by one of the broadest employee benefit programs in 
any industry He has worked for Standard Oil for 
more than six years and, like more than 23,000 other 
employees, owns stock in the company 


the largest amount any institution owns is less than 
47, 

Last year the investments of our stockholder-owners 
helped provide more than 50,000 jobs, more than a 
quarter billion dollars in employee wages, salaries and 
benefits, and more than 2,000 useful petroleum prod- 
ucts at reasonable prices. 

These share-owners in American business have con- 
fidence in a steady return on their investment. 
Standard Oil has paid dividends for 59 consecutive 
years. Last year dividends had a value equal to 
$4.02 per share—the return to our stockholders for 


the use of their savings. 


Standard Oil Company 


MEET ANOTHER stockholder—dealer J. E 
Gossett, of Richmond, Indiana, testing anti 


Gossett, a dealer for more than 10 years, has 
seen the demand for Standard Oil products 
increase steadily over the years 





fascinating 
summer assignment 


pays you GUARANTEED 
INCOME! 








The most rewarding summer you ever 
spent can be yours—with a minimum income 
absolutely guaranteed! As a representative 
of the World Book Encyclopedia, you could 
work right in your own community and 
nearby. And the beauty of it is that your 
teaching experience especially qualifies you 
to succeed gloriously! In fact, many teachers 
earn as much as $100 a week or more—all 


and profitable work has proved so satisfying 
to many teachers that they have arranged to 
keep on with it part-time during the school 
year 

You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods! But regardless of r¢ 
sults, we guarantee you a substantial income 


We give you free training and help you in 


: every possible way. Some of our highest 
summer long ; 

a paid representatives are teachers 

Think what it would mean to end up the 
summer with $1,000 or more extra income 


You'd be proud to represent the World 
Book Encyclopedia. Your position is one of 
prestige and you can feel that you are indeed money for a special vacation, new clothes 
rendering a valuable service to the homes or extra luxuries you’ve dreamed of! Mail 


of your community. This extremely pleasant the coupon below and find out more details! 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


@ Marshall Field-owned organiration 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Mr. George M. Hayes 
This summer's training classes World Book, Dept. 1223, P.O. Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill 
are being planned right now. 
Applicants will be considered 
in the order received, until our 
teacher quota is filled. Don’t 
miss out! 


CLIP 
and 
MAIL 
TODAY! 


Please send f World Book's Teacher Plat 
n $1.00 


showing t 


Name 


Address 


eee em eweweeenen=-4 
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STUDY UNIT 
Vol. 15, No. 7 


On the Way to Better Schooling 


All of the junior-senior high-school students of Shawnee unit are 
transported. Here nine of 12 buses leave the centrally located school. 


By WILLIAM O. FISHER 


N 1949, education and the public 

schools in the western parts of 
Jackson and Union counties and 
the northern part of Alexander 
County were struggling for their 
existence. Now, only four years 
later, the school system is ex- 
tremely healthy and is the pride 
of southern Illinois. 

In this area in 1949, three small 
high schools varying in size from 
65 to 125 students were attempt- 
ing to serve the high-school stu- 
dents. Because of limited finances, 
limited space, low salaries, and a 
limited student body the courses 
of study were weak and very 
meager. 

SITUATION WAS UNHEALTHY 

However, the high-school situa- 
tion was healthy when compared 
to the elementary program. In the 
extreme north and south ends of 
the district, two eight-room ele- 
mentary schools, a result of con- 
solidation, were doing a fairly 
adequate job, although the staffs 
were grossly underpaid and facili- 
ties were not of the highest stand- 
ard. In the middle part of the 
district, one three-room school, 
three two-room schools, and seven 


250 


In four years Shawnee Community Unit 
consolidates 25 schools to five 

and brings many educational advantages 
to sparsely populated area 

in southern Illinois. 


one-room schools were attempting 
to teach elementary students. All 
elementary salaries were below 
$2000 per year, and in most cases 
teaching aids were either lacking 
entirely or obsolete. Most of the 
teachers were not continuing their 
educational training because of 
the low salaries and the fact that 
salaries were the same regardless 
of the training they had. 

15 BOARDS GOING 15 DIRECTIONS 

Fifteen different b« ards of edu- 
cation and boards of directors 
overlapping and operating inde- 
pendently of each other were 
managing the affairs of the 
schools. Early in 1949, when the 
situation appeared almost hope- 
less a group of prominent laymen 
and a group of men from the vari- 
ous school boards who were vitally 
interested in education began to 
meet and discuss some type of 
consolidation. 

After many preliminary meet- 
ings, a petition was circulated and 
given to Russell Rendleman, 
Union County superintendent of 
schools, to call an election to give 
the voters of the area a chance to 
vote for or against consolidation. 


The proposition to unite the 
Grand Tower area of Jackson 
County, the McClure area of Alex- 
ander County, and the bottoms 
section of Union County compos- 
ing 204 square miles into a com- 
munity unit carried by a margin 
of 10-1, thus forming Shawnee 
Community Unit. 

Then, through a gentlemen’s 
agreement, two board members 
from Jackson County, two from 
Alexander County, two from Wolf 
Lake in Union County, and one 
from Ware in Union County were 
elected to the first board of educa- 
tion. This distribution of board 
members is important, and in the 
last four elections it has been 
maintained, showing the coopera- 
tion between the different areas 
and towns. 


OVERHAULING BEGINS 

In June of 1949, the board of 
education began the task of over- 
hauling the school system by first 
hiring a superintendent of schools, 
William O. Fisher, an Illinoisan 
who was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Mr. Fisher 
had been a leader in the Oklahoma 
Education Association attempt to 


Illinois Education 





push consolidation through the 
state legislature. One of the first 
official acts of the Shawnee board 
of education was to study the one- 
room school situation. They closed 
four one-room schools and consoli- 
dated them with four other one- 
room schools. 


COMMUNITY NEEDS STUDIED 

Immediately after taking office 
officially, the board of education 
and the school’s administrative 
staff initiated a study of the 
sprawling district to determine 
the community needs. One of the 
first decisions reached was to at- 
tempt to develop a 6-6 system of 
schools, with a six-year elemen- 
tary school close to home in each 
area and a six-year high schoo] in 
a centrally located area. 

One such elementary center was 
established in Grand Tower, one 
in Wolf Lake, one in Ware, and 
one in McClure. 

For the upper six grades of the 
system no building in the district 
was adequate. The board of educa- 
tion chose a centrally located spot 
on state highway No. 3 between 
Wolf Lake and Ware, and along 
with this site offered to the voters 
a $610.000 bond issue. On Jan. 5, 
1950, this proposition carried by a 
margin in excess of 2 to 1. By Oc- 
tober construction was under way, 
and in September, 1952, the build- 
ing was ready for occupancy. In 
four short years the elementary 
schools had been consolidated 
from 22 to four and the high 
schools from three to one. 


GAIN MANY ADVANTAGES 
Certainly the consolidation has 
been one of the primary objec- 
tives, to lessen the overlapping, 
to lessen the number of men serv- 
ing on school boards, to lessen the 
number of centers operating, and 
to hire a professionally trained 
administrator to administer the 
affairs of the district. However, 
the objectives gained are far 
greater than just the matter of 
consolidation and elimination of 
so many attendance centers. 
Along with the advantages 
always come certain disadvan- 
tages. A major problem in a dis- 
trict of this type and in any other 
consolidated district is transpor- 
tation. The transportation costs 
have more than doubled in the 
past two years as a result of in- 
creased mileage and the addition 
of more buses to the school fleet. 
As of now the school is operating 
12 buses, and one more is to be 
added in the spring. Of course, 
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many students who formerly did 
not have bus transportation now 
have this service. One by-product 
of the consolidation has been a 
reorganization of the road dis- 
tricts in Union County. 


Along with the consolidation 
came the one legitimate gripe that 
our patrons have had against the 
consolidation — namely, the in- 
creased danger to which children 
are exposed while being trans- 
ported down the state highway in 
all types of weather. Many chil- 
dren who lived across the street 
from the school or only a few 
blocks away now are transported 
10 miles to school, and we must 
realize that some of their parents 
have apprehensions because their 
boys and girls must traverse a 
heavily traveled highway. 


OBJECTIONS SOON FORGOTTEN 

The only other serious objection 
was that when the high schools 
left the three small towns the cen- 
ter of community life would be 
gone, and the distance to the new 
school would hinder many older 
people from attending school 
functions. Certainly this was a 
serious hindrance to the removal 
of the schools from the small 
towns, but the fear has been dis- 
pelled by the interest and attend- 
ance at school functions at the 
centrally located high school so 
far this year. 

The advantages offered by the 
consolidation are so numerous 
that our patrons have long since 
forgotten the objections. Teach- 
ers’ salaries have been raised each 
year until now Shawnee Unit 
offers a single salary schedule that 
is above the average for southern 
Illinois. Every elementary school 
now has a gymnasium in which to 
hold physical education classes, a 
teacher for each classroom with 
no teacher having more than 32 
pupils, and a broadened course of 
study. It was a good thing that the 
McClure elementary school was 
moved from the condemned two- 
story wooden building, as it 
ae to the ground last Decem- 
er. 


BETTER SALARIES, BETTER TRAINING 
Because of the single salary 
schedule every teacher in the dis- 
trict who does not have a degree 
attended summer school and par- 
ticipated in night classes during 
the past year. The higher salaries 
have also stopped the rapid turn- 
over of teachers. More than one- 
third of the high-school teachers 
have either earned a master’s de- 


gree or will complete the work for 
one in the near future. 

Under the direction of William 
Whiteside, a complete guidance 
program has been initiated and is 
in an advanced stage of operation. 
The following services are being 
offered under this department: 
health examinations, immuniza- 
tion program in all grades, teeth 
X-rays, fluoride treatment of 
teeth, hearing and sight testing, 
testing program on all levels in- 
cluding intelligence tests in grades 
3-5-9, achievement tests in all 
elementary grades, interest inven- 
tories for juniors and seniors in 
high school, aptitude tests for 
seniors, and occupation informa- 
tion and classes for all senior boys 
and girls. 

A traveling art instructor has 
been added to supervise and help 
with the art instruction in the ele- 
mentary classrooms. This sum- 
mer a traveling music teacher is 
to be added to supervise the music 
program on the lower level in the 
elementary school. The elemen- 
tary textbooks have been sur- 
veyed, and now all schools are 
studying the same textbooks. In 
our situation this is important, as 
all students are being funneled 
toward one school. 

Although the benefits to the ele- 
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mentary program have been out- 
standing, the high-school program 
has had tremendous expansion. 
Shop classes have been added for 
all boys beginning with grade 
seven and continuing through 
high school. Agriculture classes 
are available for all four years of 
high-school study. 

Along with the regular pro- 
gram in agriculture, the board of 
education has provided 10 acres of 
land adjacent to the school for the 
agriculture students to conduct 
experimental projects. Of all the 
things the school is doing, this 
project has drawn the most favor- 
able comment and also the great- 
est interest. As an added project 
the agriculture students under- 
took the plowing, fertilization, 
and seeding of the 10 acres of 
lawn directly in front of the build- 
ing in the fall. 


MANY COURSES ADDED 

Also added to the high-school 
program are the following advan- 
tages which could not be provided 
in the smaller high schools: driver 
education with a dual-control car; 
home economics in a room with all 
modern equipment, including au- 
tomatic washer and dryer; a 
science laboratory where students 
may study general science, bi- 
ology, physics, and chemistry; a 
visual-education room for the 
showing of educational films; in- 
creased courses in commercial 
subjects, with one course in busi- 
ness machines and _ secretarial 
practice; modern library facili- 
ties; a music program including 
both vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic; school lunches; and an ex- 
panded athletic program in bas- 





THERE'VE BEEN SOME CHANGES MADE in 
educational opportunities in the area served 
by the Shawnee Community Unit. A traveling 
art instructor has been added. There is a 
cafeteria at the junior-senior high school with 
seating room for 160. Some 365 students and 
teachers are served there daily. (Sixty-seven 
percent of the students enrolled did not have 
school lunches last year.) A !0-acre experi- 
mental farm has been provided for vocational! 
agriculture students. Vocal and instrumental 
music are offered in the high school and a 
traveling music instructor is to be added for 
the lower grades, Teachers can relax in a 
nicely furnished lounge, which contains a 
ocker for each teacher and board member 
Mechanical drawing is offered as a part of 
the industrial arts program, and there is o 
course in driver training, including study of 
motor operation and simple repairs. Other 
nnovations are described in story. 
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ketball and baseball plus the 
addition of football for the first 
time. 

Some lay people and adminis- 
trators from surrounding areas 
are astounded that people from 
four different towns in different 
counties who were always rivals 
could forget bitterness and inter- 
city jealousy and unite in one 
common ideal to make such a pro- 
gram as ours possible. 

THERE ARE FOUR PREREQUISITES 

Certainly the first prerequisite 
is an intelligent, well-informed 
board of education united in one 
common purpose, the interest of 
the child. 

Second, an administrative staff 
is needed that is willing to spend 
long hours during school and 
after-school] hours giving serious 
consideration and careful plan- 
ning to the problems ahead. 

Third, the public needs to be 
fully aware at all times of what is 
being done, and its aid should be 
enlisted at every opportunity. An 
understanding public is a school’s 
most valuable asset. 

Fourth, the students need to 
have a fiery enthusiasm instilled 
in them so they will desperately 
want a consolidation and not 
dread going to school with boys 
and girls who only last year were 
their bitter rivals. 

We think now, in looking back, 
that of all that has been accom- 
plished, perhaps the fourth item 
was the one on which we did the 
best job and is one of the major 
reasons for our present success. 
STUDENTS LOOK FORWARD TO SCHOOL 

More than 90 percent of the 
present student body in the cen- 
trally located high school looked 
forward to school this year with 
great anticipation. Many former 
dropouts and last year’s graduates 
have visited school this year and 
expressed their feeling that they 
would like to come back to school 
now in a building with our mod- 
ern facilities and expanded cur- 
riculum. 

One objective has been main- 
tained throughout—to have the 
best school district and system in 
the entire area. So far the objec- 
tive has not been reached, but we 
can see that we have progressed a 
long way. We have always figured 
that we could do anything down 
here that we really wanted to do. 
If we are able to maintain our 


single-mindedness toward the best 
of everything for our students, 
the goal will soon be reached. 


Recordings on Legislation Are 


Available from IEA Tape Library 


Over the past year, the professional 
and public relations department of your 
IEA has been gathering educational 
recordings on tape, copies of which are 
available for local use 
Any school system that has a tape 
recorder can secure any or all of these 
programs by sending blank tapes to 
Wendell Kennedy at IEA headquarters 
and indicating to him which recordings 
are desired and at what speed (3% 
or 7% inches per se nd) the tapes 
? are to be played. The desired programs 
will be re-recorded upon the sender's 
' tapes, which will then be returned for 
the sender’s permanent us¢ 
The latest addition to the IEA tape 
library is a series of five recordings 
on various phases of the legislative 
program adopted by your delegates ir 
the recent IEA Representative Assem 
bly. These tapes were prepared by 
j members of the IEA staff to be used 
i as explanatory introductions for oper 
discussions in local professional groups 
so as to better acquaint local teachers 
with the problems facing the schools 
in Illinois, and to help them plan more 


i effective action on the local “grass 
roots” level 

The five recordings in this series are 

on separate tapes varying in length 


from 10 to 20 minutes each. They may 
be used in any order, but, since ampl 
time should be allowed after each one 
for local discussion, it is preferable to 
schedule 
The topics 
General Legislative Program,” with 
IEA Executive Secretary Irving F 
} Pearson as narrator; “Public School 


them on separate programs 
, 


covered include “The 





Administration, Organization, and 
Code,” narrated by Wayne A. Stone 
king, IEA research assistant; “School 


Finance and Taxation,” explained by 
Lester R. Grimm, research director; 
“Pupil-Teacher Welfare,” discussed by 
i Claude E. Vick, director of professional 
i and public relations; and “Promotion 
of the Legislative Program,” with the 
IEA field assistants, Helen Ryan and 
W. Stewart Williams, as dis« 


issants 


OTHER PROGRAMS ON TAPE 
Although — the 


series of tape recordings is designed 


legislative progran 


fessional 


specifically for the use of pré 
groups, many of the other tapes avail 
able from the IEA are excellent for 
public relations presentations in civik 


clubs, in parent-teacher groups, and 
over local radio stations. Dramatic pre 


grams, lectures, panel discussions, i" 
cluding some of the The People Ax 


national radio series n-the-spot re 
cordings from communities meeting the 
ittacks on public educat Ilinoi 
school dedications conference higl 
lights ind many thers r ar 1 


rofessional problems can be had for 


the price of the tapes on which they are 


recorded. Even Andy Holt’s famous 
‘ talk on “Bringing Up Fathers” is avail 


able to enliven any PTA meeting! 

4 list of professional and public re 
lations aids that can be secured fron 
IEA headquarters will be sent to any 
one requesting it. Tape and platter 
recordings, films and filmstrips, br 
chures, skits, and research studies ar 
all summarized in the 
hooklet, “Professional and Public Re 
lations Aids from the Illinois Educatior 
Association.” 


mimeographe 


The value of any professional aid 
is the use that is made of it. Send for 
a list of aids today! 

WENDELL C. KENNEDY, assistant d 
rector of professional and public rela 


IEA Placement Division 
Is Ready to Help You 


The division of teacher 
f the Illinois Education A 
was organized to help members of the 
association in their efforts to obtair 
professional advancement. Any member 


placement 





oclatior 


nay take advantage of this service 
More vacancies were reported iY 
ing the past year than in any previ 
year. Many requests for teachers 
the school year 1953-1954 have already) 


¢ 
! 


been received. The greatest demar 
this year will be for teachers in the 
from kindergarten 
through grade six. There will still be 


of qualified teachers in the 


elementary field 


a shortage 





following fields: agriculture, commerce 
home economics, industrial arts, library 
music, science combinations mathe 
matics, and special education. There 
will be requests for certificated persor 


nel in all fields including administrative 
and supervisory positions 


Salaries for the coming year have 


ot yet received serious mnsideratior 
r final decision by most boar f 
education. On a statewide ba mucl 
will depend upon the an nt of th 
appropriation made | the sta legi 
lature to the common scho« If the 
appropriation is not increased there are 
me districts which will be forced t 
keep salaries at present levels, other 
may dr ome services, and others w 
be required to resort to larger classe 


The most common impression now 
that there may be an increase « I 
percent in addition to the regular 


alary increment. This impress 





inge as later ita become avails 
Members wh have registered witt 
the placement division previous to the 
irrent year are asked to give the 
! enta ress and ar i t ul data 
hich w help the divisior ve bette 
servic Thos wh have not et reg 
tered are inv it isk for registra 
n forn soon so that the ma nur 
service can be given this year 

CLAUDE | VICK lirect fj 

ona at put rela r IEA 





THE IEA LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM— 


Its Your Responsibility 


By IRVING F. PEARSON, 


Are local schools, their teachers, 
and citizens going to be 

content with a state aid in 
equalization program at the 
present level of $160 per pupil? 


What will be your response 
to efforts to amend the 
teacher tenure law to allow 
periodic mass evaluation of 
teachers under tenure? 


What is your attitude 
toward the proposal of 
specifically certifying 
substitute teachers? 


What should be the attitude 

of teachers toward an elective 
state board of education or a 
continuing School Problems 
Commission until a 

state board is provided? 


To what extent have pupils 

and teachers in Illinois 
benefited through district 
reorganization, and what shall 
be the professional attitude 
toward legislation intended to 
protect and extend such 
reorganization? 


Your answers to these 
questions will help determine 
the success of the IEA legislative 
program, which is outlined here. 
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egislative pro- 

gram has been determined by 
the Representative Assembly of 
the association upon recommenda- 
tions made by the IEA legislative 
committee. The committee, as 
usual, had previously given much 
study to suggestions from the 
field, IEA research findings, and 
School Problems Commission 
studies. After the Annual Meeting 
the committee passed upon details 
of the proposed legislation. These 
will presently appear as details of 
bills being considered by the IIli- 
nois legislature. 


HE BASIC IEA 


SUBCOMMITTEES DO SPECIAL STUDY 

The legislative committee has 
three subcommittees devoted to 
special study in three general 
areas of school legislation; name- 
ly, pupil-teacher welfare, school 
finance and taxation, and adminis- 
tration and organization. This 
presentation will deal with gen- 
eral problems under these head- 
ings. Other releases will go into 
greater detail. 

Under the heading of pupil- 
teacher welfare, the IEA recom- 
mends the elimination of the Plan 
II provisional certificate. Second, 
due primarily to the elimination 
of Cook County certification laws 
in favor of the downstate certifi- 
cation of Cook County teachers, it 
may be necessary to consider some 
special provision for certificates 
for substitute teachers. The IEA 
would limit such certification to 
those having a bachelor’s degree 
as a minimum, or teaching experi- 
ence of at least three years. 
SUBSTITUTE LIMITATIONS NEEDED 

The substitute certificate, good 
for 30 days of teaching during 
the year, would be issued as per 
local school board requests, by and 
with the approval of the county 
superintendent, and be valid only 
until the following June 30. It 
would be reissuable annually as 
a new certificate, in similar man- 
ner, up to June 30, 1955. The cer- 
tificate could be used only in 


substitution for a regularly em- 
ployed person. 

Due to a lower court interpreta- 
tion, legislation will be sought to 
make it clear that the April 25 
contract notification date for 
teachers in board of director dis- 
tricts applies in all cases where 
a contract is not to be renewed. 
Other proposed legislation would 
repeal provisions for a county ap- 
peal committee in tenure cases, 
in favor of access to the courts 
directly from the school board 
hearing. The county appeal com- 
mittee has largely lost its use- 
fulness, and complications have 
arisen because sO many new com- 
munity unit districts have terri- 
tories in more than one county. 

Efforts will again be made to 
extend minimum sick leave from 
the present provisions of five full 
days cumulative in three years to 
15, to 10 days cumulative to 30. 
The five half-days, cumulative to 
15 half-days, in the present law 
would be dropped. 

WILL FIGHT TO PROTECT TENURE 

A statewide organization of 
farmers has proposed that the 
tenure law be amended to allow 
an overview of all tenure teachers 
by the school board every five 
years. The IEA will fight any such 
proposal which in effect would 
destroy teacher tenure. 

Legislation may be sought legal- 
izing professional planning con- 
ferences not exceeding five days 
immediately prior to the school 
term, or up to 10 days by local 
referendum, with teachers re- 
ceiving full pay for the period 
involved. Legislation is recom- 
mended because many districts 
now have such conferences or 
workshops outside of the regular 
school year. The appropriation of 
funds for such purposes must be 
made legal. 

The IEA will seek amendments 
improving the teacher retirement 
law. They would make it possible 
for retired teachers to do substi- 
tute teaching up to 30 days per 
S Education 
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year without penalizing their re- 
tirement allowance. They would 
raise from $1500 to $2400 the 
minimum salary basis used in the 
114 percent formula to compute 
minimum retirement returns. 
They would increase to $6000 the 
maximum base of contribution 
(from $4800). 


IMPROVED RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


Other retirement proposals in- 
clude increasing state appropria- 
tions to the downstate Teachers 
Retirement System from 4.7 to 6 
million dollars per year; extend- 
ing the time for crediting periods 
of military service in the present 
war effort; removing the 12-year 
time limit for payment on prior 
service credit; providing that the 
death of a retiring teacher within 
30 days after his retirement is not 
to nullify benefits to a beneficiary 
selected by the reversionary plan; 
making returns in permanent dis- 
ability the same as those for tem- 
porary disability, or 40 percent 
of salary ; allowing temporary dis- 
ability to be claimed as late as 90 
days after employment relation- 
ships are broken; and permitting 
those entitled to retire after June 
30, 1947, to claim the $700 to 
$1000 allowance for those after 
age 60. 

The association will, with the 
help of the NEA, watch changes 
in the social security law as they 
may affect teacher retirement 
systems particularly. It will pro- 
tect and preserve the provisions 
of the teacher retirement systems 
in any proposed fusion with social 
security. 

HIGHER EQUALIZATION LEVEL 

In the school finance and taxa- 
tion areas, the association will 
continue to strive for state aids 
and equalization levels to finance 
the costs of the foundation pro- 
gram, which is now known to be 
in excess of $200. The present 
equalization level is $160. The 
School Problems Commission rec- 
ommends $180. Many agencies 
are seeking levels lower than the 
figure recommended by the com- 
mission, or adjustments in the 
qualifying rates, or both. 

The present biennial appropri- 
ation for the common school fund 
is $124,000,000. The School Prob- 
lems Commission’s proposal (if 
unamended) would require $153,- 
100,000, or an increase of $29,- 
400,000. 

The association endorses state 
aid for junior colleges at a flat 
rate of $200 per student in aver- 
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age daily attendance. At present 
the junior colleges receive no state 
aid. This aid would not be a part 
of the common-school funds. 

The association has many other 
proposals in state aid, taxation, 
and school finance which will be 
dealt with in other IEA releases. 
For example, it would have a sep- 
arate tax rate for bond liability, 
thus protecting the building fund 
for operation and maintenance 
purposes. It would remove finally 
all restrictions on tax rates im- 
posed by the Butler-Hodge laws, 
and return schools to limitations 
in school laws. 

In other finance areas, the asso- 
ciation endorses the proposed 
budgets of the teachers colleges, 
and increased appropriations for 
pupil transportation and for 
atypical children. It also endorses 
appropriations as needed for vo- 
cational education and for school 
lunches. 


EQUITABLE FEDERAL AID 

The association endorses state 
legislation to provide for equitable 
adjustments in state aid in equali- 
zation as related to federal aids 
for war-impacted districts under 
Public Law 874 of the federal gov- 
ernment. (At present such federal 
aid subtracts from the amount of 
state aid given by Illinois.) Other 


proposed legislation would permit 
unit districts to accumulate build- 
ing funds up to 5 percent of as- 
sessed valuations to be available 
for building programs above and 
beyond any present bonding 
power. The association hopes that 
1955 will see the General Assem- 
bly endorse a constitutional 
amendment providing unit dis- 
tricts with a 10 percent bonding 
limit by referendum, instead of 
the present 5 percent limit. 


STATE BUILDING AUTHORITY 

The association endorses the 
creation of a state school building 
authority to help finance new 
school buildings in financially em- 
barrassed districts where local 
resources have been exhausted but 
needs are great. The funds thus 
loaned would be payable like 
rentals. 

At this writing the legislative 
committee had had no opportunity 
to act on the budgetary needs of 
other public institutions of higher 
learning. 

The IEA legislative committee 
has endorsed numerous minor 
finance and tax proposals which 
cannot be listed here. They will 
be made public as their bills have 
been finally prepared and sub- 
mitted. They include such items 

(Continued 
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Is It Ethical? 


“WHO ,ME? | DON’T PAY ANY 
ATTENTION To THAT sTuPe. LES 


RESPONS/B/AITY OF THE PROFESSION To 


/ \ 
“ EVERY TEACHER SHOULD/SHARE IN ‘THE 
(IMPROVE 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL CHILDREN.”.., 
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YOUR STATE LEGISLATORS 
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IT'S YOUR RESPONSIBILITY 
as an extra tax rate for free texts; 
taxation of trailer camps; pay- 
ment of utility bills and janitors’ 
salaries out of the building fund; 
and clarification of bond liability 
payments in non-high territory 
involved in reorganization. 

In the school administration 
and organization field, the associ- 
ation would provide for a continu- 
ing School Problems Commission 
until such time as a state school 
board is provided. It endorses 
much legislation pertaining to the 
elimination of non-high school 
territory, the elimination of town- 
ship trustees and treasurers (out- 
side of Cook County), and the as- 
signment of corresponding duties 
to the county board of trustees. 
Many of the measures included 
under this heading have had de- 
tailed study by the School Prob- 
lems Commission, of which Lester 
R. Grimm, research director of 
the IEA, is a valued member. The 
IEA will support scores of bills 
coming from this commission. 

One of the proposals in school 
organization would allow the con- 
tinuance of a junior college in a 
new community unit district in- 
volving the territory served by the 
college. Another would allow 
school boards in new districts to 
function immediately as a board 


in planning for the operation of 
the newly authorized district. 

With the abolition of township 
treasurers (outside of Cook Coun- 
ty) school districts of 5000 or 
more population (2000 for a 12- 
grade district) may elect to have 
their own treasurers. Otherwise 
the county superintendent will be 
treasurer ex officio of districts not 
having local treasurers. Title to 
school lands would be assigned to 
county boards of trustees. Town- 
ship funds earning less than 
$2500 would be liquidated. Those 
with greater earnings would be 
governed by three township fund 
commissioners elected for the pur- 
pose. 
WILL SUPPORT REORGANIZATION 

In general, the association will 

upport measures designed to pro- 

tect and extend school district re- 
organization into larger units of 
administration, finance, and su- 
pervision. The record of services 
and achievements by the com- 
munity unit districts is such that 
there can no longer be any ques- 
tion about the benefits of school 
district reorganization. 

This presentation touches upon 
some of the major items of legis- 
lative concern. There are several 
others and many, many minor 
proposals, which will be called to 
the attention of the profession as 
they develop in the form of bills. 
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By BILL LYONS, 


(am L for the consideration 
given Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity by the state government 
since the institution achieved uni- 
versity status in 1943, Southern 
points to substantial progress to- 
ward establishing a well-rounded 
program of instruction, research, 
and area service, and toward de- 
veloping its physical plant 

Southern now is consolidating 
gains and seeking to carry on the 
present educational program in 
the face of increasing enrollment 
and growing demands and obli- 
gations in the field of area serv- 
ices. An operating budget of $13,- 
846,700 is being requested for 
advancing the program in the new 
biennium, 

Southern’s request represents 
an increase of $5,600,000 over 
operating appropriations for the 
current biennium. Reductions in 
the budget requested for 1951-53 
have not permitted Southern to 
develop its program as rapidly as 
had been hoped, despite increasing 
pressure for greater area services, 
the sharp upturn in enrollment, 
and the mounting cost of educa- 
tional operations which have been 
common to all educational institu- 
tions. All except personal services 
expenditures have remained stable 
for the past four years. 

FOR INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH 

Major items in the requested 
operating budget are instruction 
and research. 

Increases for instruction are 
needed to maintain salary adjust- 
ments made last spring and sum- 
mer and to bring Southern’s sal- 
aries more nearly in line with 
those in other comparable educa- 
tional institutions, to provide cost 
of living increases, to meet com- 
petitive bidding from other uni- 
versities for valuable personnel ; 
and to provide additional staff re 
quired because of increasing en 
rollment and growing service obli 
gations to the area the university 
serves directly. 

Extensive development of pro- 
Education 





Presents Budg 


grams devoted particularly to the 
needs of southern Illinois require 
support, says SIU Pres. Delyte W. 
Morris. These include Southern’s 
agriculture department, where 
emphasis is on a program de- 
signed to raise the income of 
farmers by teaching application 
of research findings developed at 
other institutions and found prof- 
itable for southern Illinois. Here 
there must be emphasis on diver- 
sified, small-scale farming as well 
as on large-scale commercial oper- 
ations, 

Such a program requires special 
attention to fruits, vegetables, 
dairy production, beef farming, 
poultry production, hay and pas- 
ture improvement, and a determi- 
nation by demonstration and test- 
ing of the most profitable farm 
operations for the area. 

GEARED TO THE PRACTICAL 

Pointing also to the practical 
level to which Southern’s develop- 
ment is geared is its Vocational- 
Technical Institute which, since 
its beginning in October, 1950, has 
been trying with inadequate facili- 
ties to meet a vital area need and 
demand for skilled workers. Oper- 
ating an extensive vocational 
training program for adults 
through short courses and a day- 
school providing two-year termi- 
nal vocational training for high- 
school graduates, the institute 
now has an enrollment of 1500 
persons. 

Currently the institute is uti- 
lizing partly reconditioned build- 
ings of the Illinois Ordnance Plant 
near Carterville, as well as school 
buildings throughout southern 
Illinois. The institute is develop- 
ing its campus at the ordnance 
plant site. 

An increase of $828,519 in 
funds asked for research reflects 
the needs of a program which has 
been developing steadily at South- 
ern since 1947 and which is in 
line with the university's efforts 
to meet growing demands in the 
field of area services. Prominent 
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(1 Requests 


With increasing enrollment and growing 


demands for 


University asks 


phases of the program are in the 


fields of education, guidance, bio- 
logical science, cooperative work 
with industry in physics, and co- 
operation with state and federal 


agencies in fisheries and wildlife 


management studies. Southern’s 
growing graduate program is 
closely related to area research 
projects. 

FOR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 

For capital improvements, 
Southern is asking $36,358,425. In 
commenting on the request, Presi- 
dent Morris “This figure 
represents our most urgent needs; 
the legislature will decide what we 
may have. In campus development 
Southern was neglected and liter- 
ally stood still for more than 20 
years. Today we are trying to 
carry on an educational program 
in cramped and outmoded quar- 
ters and with many facilities 
which do not compare with those 
in other state schools of Illinois.” 
Not a single major building was 
erected on the campus between 
1928 and 1949. 

Even with its new additions of 
permanent buildings, Southern 
still is using 56 barracks buildings 
for classrooms, offices, storage, 
men’s residence halls, and student 
and faculty apartments. Ninety- 


says: 


WHEELER LIBRARY at Southern, erected in 
tion's 


rear (right) 


services, 
legislature 


1903 
140,000-volume collection and remain structurally safe 
is used as a reference and reading area 


Southern Illinois 


funds. 


for 


five other apartments and the en- 
tire Vocational-Technical Insti- 
tute center are in other temporary 
buildings at Southern Acres, near 
Carterville. In addition, more than 
25 dwellings owned by Southern 
are being utilized for offices and 
classrooms to help relieve the 
crowding. About half of South- 
ern’s total floor space now is in 
temporary buildings. 

The capital improvements re- 
quest includes a new library, 
$4,350,000; an agriculture build- 
ing, $2,600,000; the first unit of a 
men’s residence hall, $2,000,000; 
an educational television station, 
$500,000; and general campus re- 
habilitation, $1,136,800. Because 
of health and safety factors, the 
latter item is considered a critical 
need because of the condition of 
some of the older permanent 
buildings as well as the many 
classrooms in temporary build- 
ings. 

Present permanent construc- 
tion nearing completion on the 
campus was provided by capital 
appropriations for the 1949-51 bi- 
ennium. New capital improvement 
appropriations for the current 
biennium (1951-53) were only 
$560,000 and did not provide for 
any new buildings. 


Sit!) News Phot 
can house only about half of the institu 
A temporary barracks at the 


A quonset hut and other campus 


buildings are used for storing thousands of books that had to be removed from the library 
Southern is seeking an adequate new library building 





Increasing enrollment and changes in the Gi 
Bill pose budget problems for the U. of | 


HE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
$89,954,200 for opera- 
tions during the 1953-55 bien- 
nium, its board of trustees has 
agreed after lengthy considera- 
tion and reconsideration. It also 
agreed that $22,575,500 is needed 
tor new buildings. These appro- 
priations are being requested 
from the General Assembly. 

The biennial operating and 
building budgets were passed by 
the board at its October meeting 
after a week devoted to study of 
recommendations by Pres. George 
D. Stoddard. At the December 
meeting, the board asked its gen- 
eral policy committee to restudy 
the increases sought. This com- 
mittee reported to the January 
meeting, recommending that no 
changes be made. The trustees 
voted unanimously to support the 
committee findings. 

The operating budget includes 
$76,954,200 from state tax reve- 
nues and $13,000,000 from the 
University’s own income. The 
total is $11,881,509 more than was 
received in the biennium now clos- 
ing, but will require $15,381,509 
more from tax funds. 


needs 


REASONS FOR INCREASES 

Increases are: $940,000 for 
operation of the new research 
hospitals addition in Chicago, 
$3,850,000 to offset tuition 
from veterans, $6,000,000 for sal- 
ary and wage-rate’ increases, 
$303,868 for contributions to the 
retirement system, $4,287,641 for 
enrollment increases and general 
growth, and $350,000 for auxil- 
iary enterprises from own income. 

A new addition to the Univer- 
sity’s research and educational 


loss 


By 
ARTHUR R. WILDHAGEN 


UI Explains Its 
Budget Requests 


University feels loss of direct Gl Bill payments; 


also needs funds for increased costs and buildings. 


hospitals in Chicago will approach 
full operation during the coming 
biennium. There will be an im- 
mediate gain of 162 beds toward 
an ultimate goal of 309. Staff to 
utilize this addition is needed. 
Any reduction in the budget in- 
crease asked for this would cur- 
tail use of the new addition. 

Although increased enrollment 
is expected during the coming bi- 
ennium, the University’s fee in- 
come will drop $3,850,000 because 
of decreased payments from the 
Veterans Administration. In the 
past, the VA has been paying costs 
of instruction, approximately 
$350 a year for each veteran. 
Under the new “GI Bill” it will 
instead make payments directly to 
the student, who may apply them 
as he sees fit. Since an Illinois vet- 
eran may apply for a state mili- 
tary scholarship, the University 
now will collect no tuition from 
these students, and state appro- 
priations must make up the differ- 
ence. 

The board committee pointed 
out that “paradoxically, this ap- 
parent increase (the $3,850,000) 








for 1953-55 is not truly an in- 
crease in the University’s budget; 
it is rather a transfer back to the 
state of that part of the cost of 
operating the University which 
the US government has borne for 
several years.” 
SALARIES HAVE LAGGED 

University salaries and wages 
have lagged behind increased liv- 
ing costs. The index of average 
salaries for professional ranks 
shows a decrease in real salary 
when compared with living costs 
in 1940. This is a problem in se- 
curing and maintaining a faculty 
of high quality. On the nonaca- 
demic side, salaries likewise have 
not kept pace with changing wage 
levels and cost of living. 

Increased contributions to the 
University Retirement System of 
Illinois are required because of in- 
creased scale of compensation and 
the larger number of persons on 
retirement. The trustee committee 
commented that “This is in the 
nature of a pre-existing, statu- 
tory fixed charge.” 

Enrollment in the University of 


Illinois Education 





Illinois dropped to 20,105 resident 
students in 1951-52, has increased 
this year, and further increases 
are expected throughout the com- 
ing biennium. Additional facilities 
at the health sciences professional 
colleges in Chicago will add to this 
by allowing more students in den- 
tistry, pharmacy, and medicine. 
The budget anticipates increases 
in the teaching load. 

It also anticipates that supplies 
and equipment will continue to 
increase in cost. The deans and 
directors, anticipating growth in 
enrollment and in new areas, ac- 
tually requested $9,370,000, of 
which less than half was recom- 
mended by the president and is 
requested by the trustees. 

Income of the University’s aux- 
iliary enterprises and revolving 
activities such as clinics, housing, 
and food services must be de- 
posited in the state treasury and 
appropriated to the University 
for operation of these enterprises. 
While this money does not affect 
the state general revenue budget, 
it must nevertheless be shown in 
the University appropriation. 

An anticipated increase of 
$350,000 in this income is reflected 
in a like increase in the appropria- 
tion. Should the $13,000,000 total 
requested from its own income be 
more than the University takes in, 
the institution can spend only as 
much as it has received ; however, 
should the income exceed the 
amount indicated in the appropri- 
ation it can spend only that 
amount which has been appropri- 
ated. 


‘A HARD CORE LIST’ 


President Stoddard in present- 
ing building requests to the trus- 
tees referred to them as “a hard- 
core list in which every item is of 
immediate concern. With these 
new buildings we would relieve 
some of the worst stresses in the 
University; without them we 
would continue to operate below 
defensible housing standards.” 

The list includes: architecture 
building addition, $2,200,000; 
home economics building, $3,900,- 
000; land acquisition, $50,000; 
law building, $2,100,000; life 
sciences building, first unit, $5,- 
250,000; power plant addition, 
$912,000; remodeling, etc., $2,- 
220,000; student housing, one 
unit, $1,600,000; utilities dis- 
tribution system, $1,208,500; 
veterinary medicine clinic build- 
ing, first unit, $450,000; East 
Dental-Medical-Pharmacy Build- 
ing, Chicago, $1,400,000 ; remodel- 
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ing D-M-P units 1 and 2, Chicago, 
$500,000; remodeling animal hos- 
pital, Chicago, $85,000. 

To this request the trustees 
added a band building, $700,000, 
bringing the tetal for the Urbana- 
Champaign campus to $20,590,- 
500, with the total for the Chicago 
campus $1,985,000. 

The trustee committee review- 
ing the request pointed out that 
the University has a large back- 
log for building, with a list of 50 
needed at Urbana-Champaign and 
14 at the Chicago professional col- 
leges. The 19 items requested at 
Urbana-Champaign and four at 
Chicago for construction in the 
coming biennium were selected in 
terms of relative priorities. 


WHY NOT USE PUBLIC FINANCING? 


The committee pointed out that 
“other institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Illinois also need new 
buildings. They undoubtedly face 
the same problems as the Univer- 
sity,”’ and expressed to the board a 
feeling ‘“‘that consideration should 
be given by appropriate state offi- 
cials to the enactment of legisla- 
tion which will permit through 
public financing the construction 
of new buildings for all its state 
institutions of higher education to 
supplement current appropria- 
tions. In this way more buildings 
could be provided in the immedi- 
ate future than is possible by rely- 
ing solely on biennial appropria- 
tions. 

“Several states have adopted 
such plans to meet more fully the 
building needs of their institu- 
tions through deferred payments. 
Through services of its experts in 
the fields of government, constitu- 
tional law, and public finance, the 
University is prepared to assist in 
the development of a building au- 
thority plan, but clearly the policy 
decision must be made by state 
authorities.” 

Chairman of the committee was 
Wayne A. Johnston. Members 
were Robert Z. Hickman and Her- 
bert B. Megran. In concluding 
their report they said, “Your com- 
mittee is convinced that the budg- 
et for 1953-55 as approved by the 
board of trustees on Oct. 24, 1952, 
is a well-prepared and necessary 
budget. The committee recom- 
mends the confirmation of the 
board’s previous action with re- 
spect to the appropriations re- 
quested. In this way we shall have 
done our best to secure for the 
young people of Illinois a standard 
of higher education worthy of a 
great and progressive state.” 
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French Is Vital 
Part of Curriculum 
In Lake Forest 
Elementary Schools 


The public elementary schools of Lake 
Forest include as a part of the curricu 
lum a definite course in French, whict 
begins in the third grade and 
tinued through the eighth grade. Bes 
cause it is believed that a practical 
knowledge of a language is important 
and is the natural approach to its study 
and mastery, the base on which the 
whole course is built is “conversation.” 


is con 


The course aims to give students who 
will not continue such study beyond 
eighth grade an introduction to a for 
eign language; to provide students who 
will continue such study in high school 
and college with the foundation essen 
tial to mastery of fundamentals; and 
to broaden the field of social studies for 
all students and enable them better t 
understand world relationships 


With these goals in mind, and to d 


velop special skills needed in this study, 
students are early taught to think and 
speak in the language, to understand 
the spoken word; in fifth grade, to rec- 
ognize the written word; in seventh and 
eighth grades, to acquire a technical 
knowledge of the language in prepara- 
tion for the requirements of high 
school. 


APPROACH IS ORAL 


At all levels conversation is used as 
much as possible. A student seldom 
sees, before fifth grade, the written 
words or expressions he uses. As all 
sounds are mastered very early, pho 
netics do not need to be separately 
taught. Many difficult grammatical 
constructions and idiomatic expressions 
are introduced by this oral approach 


Thus the student rapidly acquires a 
feeling of accomplishment which tends 
to remove self-consciousness. In Lake 
Forest the study of a foreign language 
is not considered, as it too often 
been, a required unit in a high-school 
course, but rather a vital part of a 
child’s educational experience 


has 


It provides all students with an im 
portant sense of security in their own 
ability and gives them a better 
of understanding their own world, 
where distance has ceased to be of 
moment. This study will increase pleas 
urable contacts, assure better and rich 
er experiences, and bring to many, per 
haps, the chance of a more rewarding 
livelihood 


means 


Brush, instructor 
Forest public schools 


EVELYN 
Lake 


MADAME 
in French, 
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Master's Graduation at NISTC 


at any of the state teachers colleges in Minors. 


pees of graduate or fifth- 
year study at the state teacher- 
preparatory schools under the 
Teachers College Board were first 
authorized in July of 1943. As the 
10th anniversary of this event ap- 
proaches, Illinois can take pride 
in soundly developed, well-estab- 
lished programs in all four of 
these institutions.* 

Because of differences in re- 
sources, demands, and philosophy, 
the four programs are not the 
same. The primary purpose of this 
article is to give the prospec- 
tive candidate for the master of 
science in education degree some 
basis for comparison of the fifth- 
year work offered at Eastern 
Illinois State College, Charleston ; 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal; Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb; and 
Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb. 


TEACHERS DEMANDED PROGRAMS 

First, however, let us take a 
look at the significance of this 
new development in the profes- 
sionalization of Illinois teaching. 
It came about through the in- 
sistent demands of teachers for 
advanced work at accessible loca- 
tions. Yet nothing was done 
hastily. Eastern, for example, 
waited until 1950 to announce its 
program. Although the Charles- 
ton school possesses a faculty 
*Southern Illinois University under the Teach- 


ers College Board until 1949, also has developed 
fifth-year work in its College of Education 
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which ranks in the 98th percentile 
in preparation among members 
of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, 
its administrators determined to 
wait until a new library was avail- 
able as a laboratory for advanced 
work. Northern was equally cau- 
tious because of inadequate physi- 
cal facilities, and also waited until 
1950 to announce its program. 

Statistics will tell just how im- 
portant to Illinois education the 
new degree has become. Already 
652 master’s degree holders have 
been added to the state’s teaching 
force. Another 569 teachers have 
been admitted to candidacy for 
the degree at the four schools, and 
some 500 more have begun tak- 
ing graduate courses without yet 
having advanced to candidacy. In 
this 10-year period, despite the 
chronic teacher shortage, the 
average college training for down- 
state teachers has climbed from 
than two to nearly three 
years. The number of elementary 
and high-school teachers holding 
master’s degrees is now well over 
5000, an increase of more than 
1000 since 1943. 

At most of the colleges, M.S. in 
Ed. candidates expect to take the 
degree by attending for three 
summers and adding evening and 
Saturday class credit. Without 
the latter, requirements can or- 
dinarily be completed in four 
summers. There however, a 
growing trend among four-year 
graduates to continue in school 


less 


is, 


for the fifth year, making the pro- 
gram one of uninterrupted train- 
ing. At Northern it is possible to 
complete course requirements for 
the degree solely by Saturday and 
evening class attendance. 

Normal and Western developed 
their graduate programs first, and 
between them have awarded 628 
master’s degrees since 1944. The 
main features of opportunities 
and requirements at these colleges 
are outlined below. 


NORMAL 

Normal offers five distinct types 
of curricula. These include 1) cur- 
ricula for elementary, secondary, 
and junior college teachers with 
a chance to specialize in a wide 
variety of subject-matter fields; 
2) curricula for teachers of spe- 
cial education with majors in five 
areas; 3) curricula for supervis- 
ors, both of instruction and stu- 
dent teaching; 4) curricula in 
guidance and personnel; and 5) 
curricula designed for adminis- 
trators, including superintend- 
ents, elementary principals, and 
secondary principals. 

The first type permits speciali- 
zation in art, biological science, 
business education, English, geog- 
raphy, health and physical educa- 
tion for women, industrial arts, 
Latin, mathematics, music, physi- 
cal science (chemistry), social 
science, and speech. 

Teachers of special education 
may major in curricula for teach- 
ing the deaf and hard of hear- 
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ing, the mentally retarded, the 
partially sighted, the physically 
handicapped, or the speech defec- 
tive. 

Admission requirements at 
Normal are not rigid, but Dean 
Arthur H. Larsen states that 
Normal wants an M.S. in Ed. 
candidate to have preparation 
approximately similar to that of 
its own bachelor’s degree holders. 
If a student wishes to major in 
an area in which he lacks prepar- 
ation, he is asked to take more 
undergraduate work. 

Only a student who holds a 
bachelor’s degree from ISNU can 
use credits from another institu- 
tion, and then only eight semester 
hours. 

Every master’s candidate must 
complete a thesis or research 
project, counting from two to four 
semester hours. Course require- 
ments include an introduction to 
research and a minimum of 12 
semester hours in education and 
psychology. A total of 32 semester 
hours of graduate work is re- 
quired for the degree. 

A student at Normal has six 
years in which to complete his 
work after being admitted to the 
graduate school. He takes the 


Graduate Record Examination in 
the first semester or summer ses- 
sion in which he registers. He is 


admitted to candidacy when he 
has completed about one-half of 
his program and all undergradu- 
ate deficiencies have been re- 
moved. Admission is based on 
such factors as the recommenda- 
tion of his advisory committee, 
selection of a thesis title, and 
Graduate Record Examination 
score, 

Dean Larsen says of the Normal 
program: “Its strength is in em- 
phasis on professional prepara- 
tion to fit individual needs.” 

Dean Larsen may be addressed 
for full information about Nor- 
mal’s program. 


WESTERN 

Western Illinois State College 
at Macomb offers the M.S. in Ed. 
in biological sciences, business 
education, chemistry, education 
and psychology, English (includ- 
ing speech and journalism), geog- 
raphy, mathematics, physics, and 
social sciences. Requirements for 
the major or minor in these de- 
partments differ. Candidates for 
the M.S. in Ed. degree with a 
major in education may elect to 
do their work in elementary edu- 
cation, public-school administra- 
tion, or counseling and guidance. 
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Admission requirements at 
Western are very similar to those 
at Normal. It is understood that 
a student whose undergraduate 
study is in any way deficient must 
remove these deficiencies before 
admission to candidacy. Not more 
than half of the work for the 
master’s degree may be taken in 
senior college classes. 

A student may be admitted to 
candidacy for the M.S. in Ed. de- 
gree after successful completion 
of at least 12 quarter hours of 
resident graduate study. He must 
pass a qualifying examination. 
Not more than six semester hours 
or eight auarter hours of work 
may be taken in “off-campus” ex- 
tensiocn classes. Full-time teachers 
may receive up to eight quarter 
hours of credit during any regular 
school year. A recent ruling sets 
a maximum of six years for com- 
pletion of work for the master’s. 
A thesis or seminar report must 
be delivered to the chairman of 
the graduate committee two weeks 
before graduation. Candidates 
must take a final examination in 
their major and minor fields. This 
exam may be either oral or writ- 
ten or both. 

For detailed information, write 
Dr. L. M. Schleier, director of the 
graduate division. 


NORTHERN 

Like Western, Northern offers 
maiors in various departments: 
biological sciences, business edu- 
cation, education, English, mathe- 
matics, physical sciences, social 
sciences, and speech. In addition 
to the departmental majors, how- 
ever, Northern offers a number of 
area majors: English and speech; 
English, social sciences, and 
speech: English and social sci- 
ences; biological and _ physical 
sciences: mathematics and _ sci- 
ences. It is possible for any stu- 
dent to work out an area major 
with any combination of depart- 
ments, provided the departmental 
advisers approve his program. 

To be admitted to the graduate 
school at Northern, a candidate 
must hold a baccalaureate degree 
from an approved institution or 
be in the last quarter of work 
leading to that degree at North- 
ern. Candidacy for the master’s 
degree is determined after the 
student has completed a minimum 
of 12 auarter hours of graduate 
work. He then must meet certain 
other standards set up by the 
graduate faculty. 

A maximum of nine quarter 
hours may be transferred from 


other institutions, none of which 
may be in extension or by corre- 
spondence. A maximum of nine 
quarter hours of extension work 
taken at Northern is permitted. 

A qualifying paper is required 
for graduation, prepared under 
the direction of a member of the 
graduate faculty. 


EASTERN 

Dr. J. R. Hainds, director of the 
graduate school, will supply more 
detailed information about North- 
ern’s program. 

Eastern Illinois State College at 
Charleston has established a fifth- 
year program intended to imple- 
ment the frequently made recom- 
mendation that all M.S. in Ed. 
recipients have a common profes- 
sional and cultural grounding 
which would go bevond subject- 
matter courses related to the 
teaching field. To this end, three 
basic courses (12 quarter hours) 
in education are required of all 
candidates, and all must select 
two or three courses (8 or 12 
quarter hours) designed to give 
new intellectual insights and ap- 
preciations. Courses directly re- 
lated to the teacher’s subiect-mat- 
ter field or educational career 
make up the remaining require- 
ment of 24 or 28 quarter hours. 

At present, Eastern is offering 
courses in the following, subiect- 
matter fields: business education. 
English, geography, music, social 
science, mathematics, education 
(including high-school and ele- 
mentary administration, guidance 
and counseling, etc.), and indus- 
trial arts. Courses in other fields 
have been authorized and will be 
offered as demanded. 

Eastern admits students to 
courses for graduate credit who 
hold the bachelor’s degree from an 
approved four-year college. Ad- 
mission to candidacy for the 
master’s degree is granted when 
undergraduate requirements are 
met, a plan of courses has been 
approved, and at least 12 quarter 
hours of graduate courses have 
been satisfactorily completed. 

Eastern graduates may trans- 
fer up to 16 quarter hours of ap- 
proved graduate courses from 
other institations. 

A substantial naper is required 
for graduation. The requirements 
for graduation must be completed 
within a total period of six years. 

Students desiring additional in 
formation about Eastern’s fifth 
year program may write Dean 
Hobart F. Heller. 
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Some ate exceptional... 


What Would Happen 


By FRANCINE RICHARD 


dite Education 


AX COMMUNITIES are con- 
cerned about their children. 
All communities are concerned 
about juvenile delinquency. What 
would happen if all of the youth- 
serving agencies of a community 
worked together to discover very 
early the children with special 
problems and the children with 
special abilities? What would hap- 
pen if the youth-serving agencies 
then used all of their facilities to 
help these children get the best 
start in adult life? What great 
good might be accomplished for 
the youth of the community, for 
youth everywhere! 

An Illinois community and a 
university research staff have 
teamed up to combine the re- 
search techniques which are now 
available in the area of child de- 
velopment with the facilities 
which are available in the com- 
munity, in an attempt to find out 
just what would happen, just 
what the extent of that good 
might be. 


LEADERSHIP PLUS KNOWLEDGE 

A fairly typical midwest com- 
munity joined forces with a child 
development team from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in a 10-year 
Community Youth Development 
Project. The community’s existing 
youth groups provide the local 
leadership; the university pro- 
vides the specialized knowledge 
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of predictive methods and youth 
guidance. 

A local community staff of 
about 75 persons began training 
in September, 1951. This staff is 
made up of people in the com- 
munity who, either as_ profes- 
sionals or as volunteers, work 
with youth. After nine months of 
training, members of the local 
staff were divided into small 
teams of five or six persons, in- 
cluding wherever possible persons 
of various skills and interests. 
These were the teams who were 
later to work with children who 
needed help. 

DISCOVER TALENTS, MALADJUSTMENTS 

All pupils in the fourth grade 
were screened to determine those 
who had tendencies toward de- 
linquency, tendencies toward mal- 
adjustment, or evidence of un- 
usual talents or abilities. The 
sixth grade was screened as a con- 
trol group. Children in both 
groups were to be followed for a 
period of 10 years. 

At the beginning of the present 
school year, each team began the 
program of working with the one 
or more children who had been 
assigned to it as needing special 
help of some kind 

Although the project actually 
got under way in September, 
1951, there are as yet no results 
which can be measured or defined. 


some have problems 


It may be several years before 
any real results can be deter- 
mined, and before all of the kinks 
can be smoothed out. However, 
the tremendous possibilities in 
the findings of such a program 
have aroused the interest of other 
communities, other universities, 
and other persons interested in 
child development and guidance. 

Blueprints of the youth pro- 
gram were actually drawn up at 
the University of Chicago as a re- 
sult of a seven-year study in an- 
other community of the personal 
and social development of a group 
of children from age 10 to age 17. 
The social scientists observed 10- 
year-old children who showed be- 
havior that indicated future mal- 
adjustment; and in many cases 
they watched the maladjustment 
develop and were powerless to do 
anything about it, since their 
mandate had been simply to ob- 
serve the children and not to try 
to help them. They observed tal- 
ented children as they failed to 
develop and make use of their tal- 
ents. 
PUT LOCAL RESOURCES TO WORK 

When the study was completed, 
this research group resolved that 
the next step would be to put their 
knowledge about children’s poten- 
tialities to work. Most communi- 
ties have youth-serving agencies 
and resources which are already 
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if community agencies worked together to 
discover the ‘special’ children and give them 
help? One Illinois community is trying to find out. 


established and available. The 
university committee was con- 
vinced that it could form a part- 
nership with these agencies in a 
community and be of help to them 
as they carried out their responsi- 
bilities to youth. 

The C. A. Moorman Foundation 
was interested in such a pilot 
project and supplied the funds 
necessary for its development. 


FIND "TYPICAL COMMUNITY’ 

The university group wanted a 
typical community of from 30,000 
to 80,009 population, which had 
the problems and the atmosphere 
of both town and country, and 
which was within traveling dis- 
tance from the University of Chi- 
cago. When a community was 
found which seemed to have the 
characteristics of size and com- 
plexity which were desired, the 
plan was presented to civic groups. 

During a period of about three 
months, preliminary meetings 
were held with civic leaders. The 
plan was explained at meetings 
with representatives present from 
about 25 local organizations, such 
as the board of education, cham- 
ber of commerce, Boy and Girl 
Seouts, Family Service Agency, 
county health department, coun- 
cil of churches, YWCA, YMCA, 
Lions Club, Kiwanis Club, Rotary 
Club, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, legal and medical profes- 
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sions, the local college, and others. 

The project was described by 
Dr. Robert Havighurst, professor 
of education at the University of 
Chicago and chairman of the uni- 
versity’s advisory committee for 
the project. 

Although the project was not 
kept “hush-hush,” no unusual 
publicity was given to it. There 
were no radio reports and little 
newspaper coverage. The commu- 
nity had time to consider the plan 
carefully and without undue pres- 
sure. The community had the 
opportunity of deciding whether 
or not it wanted to take part in 
such a program. It decided that 
it wanted to. 

Robert D. King, 
sociate in human development 
at the University of Chicago, 
credited this method of presenta- 
tion as one of the reasons for the 
project’s wholehearted acceptance 
by the community. 


research 


as- 


REALLY A COMMUNITY PROJECT 

“The project just didn’t move 
into the community,” Mr. King 
said. “The plan was presented far 
in advance to give the community 
a chance to ask to participate. It 
is a community project in a very 
real sense.” 

A steering committee was 
formed to ask each local organiza 
tion interested in youth to formal- 
ly approve the project and to 


name a representative to a com- 
munity youth development com- 
mission. A working agreement 
was made defining the responsi- 
bilities and authority of the uni- 
versity advisory committee and 
the community commission. 

In general, it was agreed that 
the project would be governed by 
a partnership of the two, with the 
university securing and adminis- 
tering the funds in order that the 
local commission would not need 
to incorporate itself or set up pro- 
cedures for business management. 


LAYMSN CONCERNED WITH YOUTH 
The commission members, all 
local persons who were concerned 
with youth as laymen rather than 
as professional workers, elected 
officers and appointed an execu- 
tive secretary. A former president 
of the school board was named 
commission chairman. 

The commission appointed a 
Professional Committee of profes- 
sional workers with youth, to act 
in an advisory capacity. There is 
one representative from each of 
the youth-serving agencies which 
were interested in the project 
Family Service Agency, Catholic 
Youth Organization, the public 
schools, the county health depart 
ment, YMCA, YWCA, Girl and Boy 
Scouts, the department of educa 
tion at the local college, two pri 
vate schools, and the Illinois Pub 
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TALENTS and special abilities of youngsters 
such as these will be discovered and de 
veloped as part of the work of one 
munity's Youth Development Project 


com 





lic Aid Commission. 

Functions of the Professional 
Committee were to aid in recruit- 
ing and selecting local people for 
the training seminar, to advise 
the commission on technical ques- 
tions which might arise, to advise 
the university consultants on de- 
tails of the program, and to make 
use of the results of the project in 
their own organizations 

Resident members of the uni- 
versity advisory committee, in 
addition to Dr. Havighurst, were 
Robert F. DeHaan, instructor in 
human development, and Robert 
D. King. research associate in 
human development, also from 
the University of Chicago. In the 
summer of 1952, Dr. Pau! Bow- 
man of the University of Louis- 
ville (Ky.) replaced Dr. Havig- 
hurst as chief consultant. Dr. 
Havighurst remained chairman of 
the advisory committee. 

PROJECT OFFICIALLY UNDER WAY 

Offices of the vouth commis- 
sion were opened in a downtown 
office building, and the program 
officially got under way, supported 
by funds from the grant of the 
Moorman Foundation. Members 
of the commission and the Profes- 
sional Committee serve without 
salary. 

All of the children in the fourth 
grade were screened as the experi- 
mental group, and all of the chil- 
dren in the sixth grade were 
screened in the same manner to 
serve as a control group. The 
sixth-grade group will be followed 
for the 10-year period, but will 
not be given special help by the 
youth commission 

The boys and girls in the ex 
perimental group will be aided 
and studied for the same period, 
or until they become young adults 
Their successes and failures will 
be recorded, and will be compared 
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to the older group who have pre- 
ceded them in growing up. In this 
way the results of the work of the 
youth commission will be evalu- 
ated. 

The fourth grade was chosen 
for the experimental group 
cause this seems to be an age at 
which special abilities as well as 
problem behavior are fairly no- 
ticeable, and children can read 
and write well enough to take 
group tests and answer question- 
naires. Tests were given in the 
schools, using test data already 
available and adding new tests 
where they were needed 

After the first screening, addi- 
tional tests were given to selected 
children on whom more informa- 
tion was desired. Teachers and 
other adults acquainted with the 
children were asked to complete 
check lists and rating scales on 
the children. Since the entire age 
group is under study, those in 
need of special help will not 
receive undue attention. The su- 
perintendent of the public schools 
pointed out that in this way “the 
children are protected. They are 
not being used merely as ‘guinea 
pigs.’ ”’ 

THREE TYPES SCREENED OUT 


be- 


Three types of children were 
screened out for treatment: those 
who showed tendencies of aggres- 


sive maladjustment—such as the 
youngster who cannot control his 
impulses, who gets into trouble 
because he breaks rules, steals or 
destroys property, fights and 
quarrels, defies his parents and 
teachers, and is often labeled pre- 
delinquent; the passively mal- 
adjusted youngsters—such as the 
child who is pathologically timid, 
who withdraws from society, who 
is insecure and afraid, and who 
shows signs of the kind of be- 
havior that eventually results in 
placement in a mental hospital as 
a schizophrenic; and the young- 
sters who showed special talents 
or abilities—such as high intelli- 
gence, creative talent in art, 
music, or writing, or special 
abilities in socially useful areas 
such as mechanics, science, dra- 
matics, athletics, human rela 
tions, and the like. 

At the beginning of this school 
year one or more children who 
were in the top 10 percent in mal- 
adjustment and the top 10 percent 
in talent, according to the tests, 
were assigned to each of the teams 
trained to work with them. More 
children can be assigned when the 
teams have more time available. 


Records will be kept of the treat- 
ment and progress of these chil- 
dren. 

There are about 40 maladjusted 
youngsters whom the commission 
plans to follow very intently, 
about 62 whom they intend to fol- 
low with some interest, and about 
148 whom they will follow in 
some slight measure. 

Almost half of the local team 
members are teachers; others are 
public health nurses, Scout lead- 
ers, YMCA and YWCA staff mem- 
bers, church-school teachers, so- 
cial workers, court employees, and 
parents. 

VOLUNTEERS ARE TRAINED 

These people attended a two- 
hour seminar every week, con- 
ducted by the resident university 
staff and visiting guest lecturers. 
The volunteer staff members were 
trained in certain skills essential 
to the discovery and treatment of 
delinquency and emotional dis- 
turbance, and to the discovery and 
encouragement of talent. Special 
skills included counseling, group 
leadership, and testing methods. 
Case studies of individual chil- 
dren in other communities were 
studied, with emphasis on prac- 
tical approaches to everyday prob- 
lems. 

After nine months of training, 
the group was divided into small, 
“balanced” teams of five or six 
persons, including wherever pos- 
sible persons of various skills and 
interests, such as a teacher, a 
nurse, a social worker, and a coun- 
selor. 

At the beginning of this school 
year, teams began the program of 
actually studying the children as- 
signed to them. Case records of 
each child were compiled from 
the test results, check lists, teach- 
ers’ observations, school records, 
talks with youth group leaders, 
and others. Each team will study 
individually each child assigned 
to it, and then devise plans for 
helping the child, drawing upon 
its knowledge of the community 
and the available facilities and 
upon its knowledge of the chiid 
himself. 

TEAMS USE SEVERAL METHODS 

The team will use whatever 
methods it thinks best. Contact 
will be made with all the parents 
of the children in the experi- 
mental group for the purpose of 
reporting testing results and giv- 
ing parents a chance to talk about 
their concerns for the children 
This procedure has been carried 
out in one school and has been 
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found to be a successful method 
of establishing a working relation- 
ship with the parents and the 
project. More often they will work 
through teachers, pastors, Scout 
leaders, etc. Teams are continuing 
their training seminars this year, 
and probably more volunteers will 
be added to the local staff. It is 
probable that the fourth-grade 
children will be screened each 
year, and the children who need 
special help will be added to the 
commission’s roster. 

ADD CHILDREN OR TEAMS? 

This will pose the problem of 
whether to add more children to 
the work of each team, or whether 
to train more teams. 

The director of special school 
services for the public schools, 
who is also a member of the Pro- 
fessional Committee, has labeled 
this as “perhaps the crucial point 
—shall we pile more work on a 
few teams or train a lot of people? 
If we train more and more people, 
then the big problem will be to 
hold their interest over a long 
period of time.’”’ But then he 
pointed out that the volunteers on 
the local staff “derive a great deal 
of satisfaction from their work, 
and from the thought that they 
are helping children who might 
otherwise not have a chance for 


special help. This may solve the 


” 


problem and keep interest alive. 

The superintendent of schools 
said, “The schools are primarily 
concerned with the experiment as 
a means of developing usable 
techniques for the testing and 
counseling program in the schools. 
Certain school activities and pro- 
grams will undoubtedly be in- 
fluenced and revised. The pro- 
gram’s acceptance by the teachers 
has had a great deai to do with its 
success.” 

MAY BECOME SCHOOL PROGRAM 

He also pointed out that the 
teachers are doing some of the 
testing, as are members of the 
board of education, the super- 
intendent’s office, and the staff 
of the youth commission. He said, 
“We hope in 10 years, after the 
end of this project, to be able to 
carry on with the testing and 
counseling as a part of the school 
program.” 

The following brief re- 
ports, taken from a study made 
by the university on children in 
another community, illustrate the 
kinds of children who might be 
selected for special help by the 
youth commission. 

Fred was a mechanical genius. 


case 
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At the age of 10, Fred scored an 
intelligence quotient of 180 on the 
Cornell-Coxe Performance Ability 
Scale—a score which is made less 
than once in a thousand cases. 
This indicated that Fred was as 
good as the average 18-year-old at 
the tasks that made up this test. 

Retests and scores of several 
other tests showed that Fred had 
a genius for visualizing objects 
in two and three dimensions—the 
sort of ability that might make a 
truly remarkable architect or con- 
struction engineer. On such tasks 
as reading and arithmetic, Fred 
was superior but not phenomenal. 

Fred’s father was a factory 
worker. Neither he nor Fred's 
mother had graduated from high 
school. They respected education 
and wanted Fred to finish high 
school, but they never thought 
seriously about Fred’s going to 
college. 

When Fred reached grade 10, 
he took a shop course and soon 
excelled his teacher. The teacher 
told him he ought to become a 
draftsman. But there were no 
jobs for draftsmen in the home 
town, and neither the boy nor his 
parents knew what training or 
future a job as a draftsman might 
mean. After graduation from 
high school, Fred took a job in an 
automobile service station. 

FRED WOULD BE ENCOURAGED 

If Fred had been included in 
a youth development project, his 
phenomenal performance on tests 
of mechanical ability would have 
been noticed by the team which 
was studying him. Even in ele- 
mentary grades, his teachers 
would have been told about his 
unusual ability, and shop work 
would have been made available 
to him as early as junior high 
The parents would have been told 
that their son might some day be- 
come a great architect or a dis- 
tinguished engineer. If the par- 
ents wanted assistance in sending 
the boy to engineering school, the 
team would have helped get a 
scholarship for him. 

The high-school guidance coun- 
selor would also have been told of 
Fred's talent, and would have 
helped Fred choose subjects that 
would get him ready for engi- 
neering or architecture. Fred 
probably would have gone on to 
college, with a scholarship if 
necessary, and been headed for a 
career of distinguished service to 
society and satisfaction to him- 
self and to his family. 

Katherine, at 11, was the small- 


est one in the class, even though 
she had been kept back a year in 
grade three. She was thin and 
pale with straggly hair and thick 
glasses. Katherine remained on 
the outskirts of her class, with 
no friends of her own age. Even 
her feeble attempts to get atten- 
tion by acting silly and being 
noisy in class were ignored, 

Every noon Katherine had to 
hurry home to get lunch for three 
younger children because her 
mother worked as a dishwasher 
at a restaurant, After school, too, 
she had to hurry home to help 
her mother. 


OVERLOOKED BY CLASSMATES 

When Katherine entered high 
school, she found an interest in 
her home economics class and 
joined the Home Ec Club—the 
first and only club she ever be- 
longed to. Even here, she was 
overlooked by the others, and her 
absence was hardly noticed the 
following September when she did 
not come back to school. 

If Katherine had been in a 
youth development project, she 
would have discovered in 
grade four as a shy, socially in- 
visible person. The team would 
have discovered that the girl’s 
untidy appearance and her life of 
kitchen drudge at home caused 
her own age mates to dislike or 
ignore her. 

The team, working through the 
family service society, would help 
the girl’s mother understand that 
she was putting too much work 
on Katherine’s thin shoulders, 
and that the gir! needed friends 
her own age. The team would 
have found a Girl Scout group or 
a church group with a leader who 
had time to make friends with 
Katherine, and to help her make 
and keep gir! friends her own age. 

The home economics teacher, 
informed of Katherine’s interest, 
would become her adviser, help 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS which trouble 
youngsters of this age level will be diagnosed 
and helped by the 
committee working on the project 
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her find extra baby-sitting jobs to 
earn a little spending money, and 
thus bring Katherine into contact 
with attractive mothers and pleas- 
ant homes. The family service so- 
ciety would help the mother work 
out arrangements for care of her 
children which would free Kath- 
erine certain afternoons and eve- 
nings so that she could attend 
club meetings and go to parties 
with other boys and girls. 

In the end, Katherine might 
have graduated from high school 
with a good knowledge and inter- 
est in homemaking, with friends 
her own age and chances of a 
favorable marriage, and with a 
happy outlook on life. 


WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES IT MAKE? 

Smoky at 16 said, “The way I 
am now, nobody’s going to hurt 
me any. If they want to treat me 
O.K., all right; if not, all right. 
It’s not going to bother me any. 
I don’t show no consideration for 
other people—unless they are nice 
to me. Otherwise, what difference 
does it make?” 

At 10, Smoky was just begin- 
ning to show these defiant, mal- 
adjusted attitudes. Although a 
fine-looking lad, he was discon- 


tented, unpleasant to other boys 
and girls, and rebellious in school. 
His intelligence was that of a 
person four years older than he, 
which put him at the very top of 


Smoky wears a discontented expression 


his class in ability to learn. But 
he seemed to resent being taught, 
and his school marks were always 
low. 

He teased younger children; he 
dropped out of Boy Scouts after 
a month because he was criticized 
for fighting. At 14, Smoky got 
into a car-stealing scrape and was 
bailed out of jail. At 18, Smoky 


was drafted, but was out with a 
dishonorable discharge after three 
months. He went from one job 
to another, and was finally caught 
in a solitary burglary and sent to 
prison for a short term. 

If Smoky had been in a youth 
project, he would have been dis- 
covered at once as a boy whom 
the other children did not like be- 
cause of his quarrelsomeness. His 
lack of effort in school work and 
his excellent ability which he was 
not using would have caused the 
team to which he was assigned 
to become concerned about him. 
HATRED, LENIENCY, AND BROKEN HOME 

The team would have learned 
that Smoky’s mother and father 
had separted when the boy was 
six, and that his mother was 
working now to support him. 
Smoky and his mother lived with 
the mother’s married brother and 
his wife, who were childless. 
Smoky’s uncle was a stern man, 
and attempted to punish the boy 
severely. Smoky’s mother inter- 
vened, and the boy took advantage 
of her leniency. The boy hated his 
uncle. 

The team would have learned 
that Smoky had no relations of 
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Where the Clyde washes Glasgow 


busy Scots work refreshed 


Glasgow ship builder to 

the British Commonwealth, 
manufacturer of hundreds of articles 
sold ‘round the world. Bustling, busy 
city. But not too busy to enjoy 

the pause that refreshes with 

ice-cold Coca-Cola. In Glasgow, as in 
every industrial center 

they know you work better when 


you work refreshed. 





affection and respect with any 
man, and they would have set to 
work to find a young man, pre- 
ferably a leader of a boys’ club 
or group, who would take the re- 
sponsibility for being a “big 
brother” to Smoky. They might 
have had to try several, since 
Smoky’s sullenness and hostility 
might have discouraged several 
who wanted to be friendly. 

But the team would have per- 
sisted until they found a young 
man who could learn to under- 
stand and tolerate and eventually 
to like the boy. With help from 


other adults and cooperation from 
some of the older boys in a Scout 
troop or church group, Smoky’s 
“big brother” would have made 
the group understand the impor 
tance of helping Smoky get along 
with his age mates 

In school, Smoky’s teachers and 
the guidance counselor would 
have been asked to cooperate in 
finding some teacher who seemed 
to be able to bring out Smoky’s 
real ability. The team would have 
found an employer who would 
put Smoky to work summers, who 
would take enough interest to 


ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 


in Colorados Kocky WMountains 


Located at Boulder, Colorado, in view of snow-capped peaks and within easy 
walking distance of mountain trails and streams, the University of Colorado 


offers an unusual program of summer study 
Boulder is unsurpassed, with comfortable days 
and cool nights conducive to good study 


of summer 


The University’s own Recreation De 
partment offers a planned program 
designed to give students ample oppor 
tunity to see scenic Colorado between 
study hours 

In addition to regular courses, many 
special features, such as Aviation, Edu 
cation, Recreation Leadership, Music 


and recreation. The climate in 
even during the hottest part 


and Dance Workshops; the Writers 
Conference; Speech Institute, Coaching 
School, Little Theatre Plays, Organ Re 
citals and other concerts, Art Exhibits 
quality. movies and public lectures 
Combine education, acceleration, make 
up, or refresher courses with a vacation 
at a fully accredited university 


About $29 weekly covers typical tuition and fees, and board and room in beautiful 
new University residences. Other tuition rates for Colorado residents. 


TWO 5-WEEK TERMS 


JUNE 15 to JULY 21 


e@ JULY 23 to AUGUST 25 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


1953 SUMMER SESSION 


Eight hundred courses leading to baccalaure 
ate or advanced degrees are offered in the 
following fields 


Business, Chem 
Engineering, 


Anthropology, Art, Biology 


istry, Economics, Education, 


English, Geography, Geology 
Economics, Journalism, Latin, Law, Library 
Mathematics, Modern 


Languages, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Phi 


Science, Mineralogy, 


losophy, Physical Education, Physics, Political 


Science, Psychology, Sociology, Speech 


History, Home 1 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
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overlook his sullenness and de- 
fiance until he had won the boy’s 
confidence and could teach him 
good work habits. 

The team working with Smoky 
would have had a long, hard pull, 
at times discouraging. But with 
patience and good luck, they 
might have turned the boy into 
a fairly good soldier, citizen, and 
father, instead of the liability to 
society which he is now. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED 

These cases are illustrations of 
what might have happened if 
this community had developed an 
effective youth development pro- 
gram. The possibility of encour- 
aging such unusual talent as 
Fred's, of preventing or mini- 
mizing such unsocial behavior as 
Smoky’s, is just an indication of 
how worthwhile such a project 
could be in developing abilities, 
preventing social maladjustments, 
and increasing each individual’s 
worth to himself, to society, and 
to the community. 

The director of special school 
services said of the project, “The 
teachers have never before been 
given the techniques with which 
to discover the gifted and the mal- 
adjusted. Now they have them, 
and have help in using them.” 

Dr. DeHaan of the university’s 
resident staff commented: “A 
teacher working alone can feel 
pretty much alone. But when the 
teams pool all of their resources 
and contacts, they can really draw 
together a lot of potential help 
for the child. They find more than 
they expected.” 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS. 
EXCITING POSSIBILITIES 


Chief Consultant Bowman 
pointed out that the real impor- 
tance of the project is “to alert 
the entire community to the whole 
problem of mental health and hu- 
man development.” 

There are still a lot of unsolved 
problems in connection with the 
project. Many of them will have 
to be faced this year, the first 
year of the teams’ work with 
actual community children. But 
there are also exciting possibili- 
ties. 

The originator, Dr. 
Havighurst, said, “If you can 
predict, and if you have any con- 
trol over the circumstances, you 
can do something about it. Just 
how much, we hope to find out in 
this community.” 
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Here’s an Idea 


Projectionist Club 
Handles A-V Equipment 
At East St. Louis 


All audio-visual equipment at East 
St. Louis Senior High School is cared 
for and operated by students. They are 
the members of the Projectionist Club 

boys and girls who are interested in 
audio-visual educatian and who are se- 
lected on the honor System. Three stu 
dent operators are on duty each hour 
They check the films, keep the cards in 
order, pack the films for shipment, oil 
and clean the projectors, and operate 
the projectors 

A Projection st'’s Manual gives clul 
members complete instructions regard 
ing their duties, qualifications, awards, 
care and operation of equipment, and 
what to do in case of trouble with the 
equipment. The manual instructs them 
to “Always be courteous to the teacher 
Do not argue . Above all tend strict 
ly to business.” 

There are three grades o 
apprentice, junior and senior. A senior 
operator must have had at least one 
semester’s experience and have passed 
the “Operator’s Proficiency Test.” 
There are 35 members in the club each 
semester. The training is continuous, 
and 10th graders are added as 12th 
graders graduate. All operators must 
keep up in their school work and meet 
the minimum grade requirement. 

Club officers consist of the chief 
operator, first assistant chief, second 
assistant chief, third assistant chief, 
and secretary-treasurer. All operators 
and officers are responsible to J. W. 
Galbreath, the director of audio-visual 
education. Awards are given on the 
basis of a point system. Awards are 
certificate of proficiency, arm band, 
major letter, and letter of appreciatior 
and merit 

The boys and girls in this club who 
are operating and maintaining expen 
sive equipment have a responsible job 
The worth of it is pointed out in the 
Vanual “Remember, 
rendering a valuable service 


f operators 


Projectionist’s 
you aré¢ 
to your school, and receiving worth 
while training for yourself.” 

manual may be ob 
tained from Mr. Galbreath for 50 cents 
to cover the cost of mimeographing and 


Copies of the 


materials 


Calling 2058 Teachers! 


The midyear membership report of 
the National Education Association 
shows Illinois with a total of 27,042 
NEA members as of Dec. 31, 1952 
This is 5197 more than the total re 
ported for the same date in 1951, and 
just 2058 short of the Centennial Ac 
tion Program goal of 29,100 set up for 
Illinois for May 31, 1953. Help Illinois 
achieve its CAP goal! 


March, 1953 
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SSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 








State Parent-Teacher Congress 
To Hear Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


will be the 
annual 
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; nois (¢ 
i Teachers in Peoria April 
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address Thursday 
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Ernest O. Melby of 
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and to any loyalty oaths for 
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form by the board, a telegram was sent 
to Gov. William G. Stratton urging him 
to make provision for $180 (instead of 
the present $160) in the budget this 
rl 


biennium, as a minimum for s , 
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Author-Educator to Speak 
At Midwest English Meeting 
Dr. Claude M. Fuess, 
former headmaster of Phillips 
my in Andover, Mass., will be tk 
cipal speaker at the fifth anm 
western English Conference to 
at Northern Illinois State 
College April 10 and 11 


author and 
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state PTA headqua: Chicage 
to Springfield befor 1 30. It 
decided that the new can better 
serve the 445,00¢ members 
throughout the state because it will be 
more centrally locate addition, the 
Illinois Congress w have an oppor 
tunity to cooperate closely with 
other state organiza 
state department of 
Support of an educational 
tation on Channel 1 n Chicago was 
reaffirmed by the board. At the Sep 
tember approval was 
also given, and the ¢ as had a 
part in working for the as 
to educatior 


1954 cor 
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and with the 
instructior 


television 


business se 


significant 
signment of this cl 

The board voted to ve the 
vention in Springfield Ay 29 to May 
1 Mrs. T. H. La w of Riverside, 
president of the state Congress, pre 
sided at all sessions of the board meet 


ings 


Sectional Math Meeting 
To Be at Alton Mar. 28 
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ISNU College Day April 13 
Normal 
ts annual guest day for hi 
April 
Day include rences 
advisers, tours of the campu 
features of college life as 


State University 
( S¢ iors on M mnday, 
College nf 
ISNI 
1 talks or 

l as entertainment for the visitors 

rs interested in teacher education 

and desirous of obtair ng more infor 
about ISNU are invited. The 
publicity office handles 
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Want to Teach Overseas 

In Army's Dependents Schools? 
year of 
country? 
and living 
salary of 


want a 
overseas 


Teachers, do you 
adventure in an 
With your transportation 
quarters furnished, plus a 
$4205 for the year? 

More than 700 jobs for teachers will 
be available under the army’s depend- 
program in Germany, 
Trieste, Japan, and 
Okinawa. Teachers may select the 
hemisphere, but the exact location of 
the school to which they may be as- 
signed depends upon the needs of the 


schools 


France, Austria, 


ents 


school system. 

4 foreign differential is paid for 
Far East duty: Add 10 percent to the 
salary for duty in Japan and 25 per- 
cent for duty in Okinawa. 

Both elementary and _ secondary 
teachers are in demand. The schools 
are small, so the teachers may be 
expected to teach music, art, and other 
specialized subjects, and to help with 
extra-curricular activities. American 
children overseas study the same sub- 
ects that they would have at home, and 
the textbooks are standard, approved 
texts. 

Minimum qualifications are a bach- 
elor’s degree, 18 semester hours credit 
in education courses, at least two years 
teaching, possession of 
a valid teaching certificate, and a 
1inimum age of 25. The maximum 

limit for women is 45, and for 

n, oOo. 

tepresentatives of the Overseas 
Affairs Division, Office of Civilian 
Personnel, Office of the Secretary of 
the Army, will interview qualified 
candidates from Illinois on Mar. 19 to 
21 at the Illinois State Employment 
73 West Washington Street, 
and Professional Office, 


public school 


Service, 
Commercial 
Chicago. 


Governor Names Members 
Of Teachers College Board 

Gov. William G. Stratton 
five new members to the State Teachers 
Board, reappointed four 


has named 


College and 
others 

New appointees were Walter Freden 
hagen of Naperville, Chauncey B. Wat 
son, Sr., of DeKalb, Alexander Summers 
of Mattoon, Carl Dunbar of Macomb, 
and Clarence Ropp of Normal. 

The governor reappointed Dr. Wil 
liam C. Reavis of Chicago, Lewis M 
Walker of Gilman, Royal A. Stipes, Jr 
of Champaign, and Lester O. Schriver 
of Peoria. 

The first three persons named will 
erve two years, with terms expiring in 
next three will serve four 

, with terms expiring in 1957; and 
last three will serve six years, with 
ns expiring in 1959. When thes« 

terms end, all appointees will have six 
year terms 

Members of the board serve without 
any salary. They will elect their own 
chairman to serve for a two-year term 


1955; the 
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Bus Driver Training Program\Now 


Freeburg to Get Federal Aid 


Freeburg Comn cx 


Available Through Vocational Office istrict No. 70 ha be mo fe 


A program of training for school 
bus drivers is now available through 
the cooperation of the board of voca 
tional education of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instructior 
The training program was announced 
by Walter J. Bartz, supervisor of 
trade and industrial education, during 
the second annual Conference on School 
Bus Transportation Problems held at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege Jan. 16 

Mr. Bartz said that his office is co 
yperating with the county superintend 
ents of schools in an effort to train at 
least one bus driver in each county so 
that he in turn can act as a teacher 
to train other bus drivers. The board 
of vocational education has a printed 
bulletin which serves as a guide for 
setting up training programs and 
which contains an outline of suggested 
methods of teaching the courses 

The American Automobile Associa 
tion, the captain of the state police, 
and the office of the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of transportation 
were consulted during preparation of 
the bulletin. Staff members from the 
board office also assist in getting the 
training programs organized 

Mr. Bartz reported that an effective 
means of setting up the program is 
to ask the block chairmen to explain 
the program to the county superintend- 
ents in their blocks. Then at least one 
bus driver from each county in the 
block can attend a_ teacher-training 
course and become the teacher for the 
other bus drivers in his county 

The Olney Block and the Charlestor 
3lock have on é such teacher 
training programs. The Nashville Block 
and the Vienna Block have planned pro- 
grams for later in the spring 

County superintendents or others 
concerned with school transportation 
who are int ad in setting up such 
a training program may receive addi- 
tional information and help from the 
state board of vocational education in 
Springfield 

At the Jan. 16 me: ‘ing problems re- 
lated to school bus ti: «nsportation were 


J. C. Deem Named Assistant 
Director of Registration 


John C. Deem of Jacksonville, Mor 
gan County superintendent of schools 
for the past seven years, has been ap 
pointed assistant director of the depart 
ment of registrat and education by 
Gov. William G. Stratton 

Mr. Deem has a bacherlor’s degre¢ 
from Illinois State Normal University 
and master’s degree from the University 
of Missouri and from the University of 
Illinois. Before becoming county super 
intendent in 1946, Mr. Deem had taught 
social studies at Jacksonville High 
School since 1930. 


March, 1953 
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An idea we hope you find interesting and useful 




















Pebble-Painting 


Here's resourceful project that helps develop appreciation of 
form and its relation to materials of expression. It gives young people an 
understanding through experience that in art the idea of expression 
is related to the function and form of the materials. 
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EVERYONE enjoys delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime , 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 


teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 
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TEACHERS 


How Much 
Would This Collision Cost 


YOU? 


Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 
offers you lower rates because teachers 
are better risks. A company of the 


by the teachers, for the 


teachers, 
teachers. Sponsored by the Illinois Ed- 


ucation Association. 


For a rate quotation with no obligation, 
mail this coupon. 


Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 
Service Secretary, Dept. 7 
Springfield, Il. 
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NEWS 


Want to Travel? 
° ° 

Teach in Tegucigalpa 

Certified elementary teachers who 
want to travel or who are particularly 
interested in Latin-American life may 
apply to the American School of Tegu 
cigalpa, Honduras, for teaching posi 
tions for the academic year which be- 
gins May 1 and extends through Feb 
28, 1954. Special arrangements may be 
made for late arrival of applicants who 
cannot report until the enc of the pres 
ent school year in May or early June 

Travel expenses are paid one way 
for one year’s employment, or both 
ways if the teacher remains two years 
Although salaries cannot compete wit! 
those in most United States school sys 
tems, the amount is sufficient to meet 
expenses with more or less to spare 
Beginning salaries range from $2100 
per year for inexperienced but certified 
teachers to $2550 for teachers with 
three or more years of experience, with 
annual increases of $150 to a maximum 
of $3000. Since instruction is in Eng 
lish, knowledge of Spanish is not ne« 
essary 

The American School was organized 
in 1946 by parents for children of 
United States residents and of Hor 
duran diplomats and others who aré 
interested in preparing their 
for entry into schools in the lt 
States. About 180 pupils, from kinder 
garten through ninth grade, are taught 
by certified teachers from the Unite 
States, some of whom came for that 
specific purpose and some of whom are 
wives of personnel stationed there 
Locally employed teachers instruct the 
hildren in Spanish. 

For further information and applica 
tion forms, write to American School, 
American Embassy, Tegucigalpa, Hon 


duras 


Ul Plans Custom-Made 
Conference for Teachers 


A “custom-made” teachers confe 
ence designed to meet the expressed 
wishes of the teachers themselves 
being planned at the Univers 
linois College of Educ: 
held Mar. 27 and 2 
school teachers and principals 

Emphasis in the conference will 
placed on guidance problems and ho 
they are being solved. Attendance 
expected to reach 600. 

Answers to a questionnaire sent 
eact school guided the conference 
plar ners 

Discussion groups are being planned 
to be of uniform size and composed of 
persons with diversified experience in 
dealing with the question. Each will 
have its own leader, consultants, and 
recorder 

Speakers at general sessions of the 
conference will be Dr. Shirley A. Ham- 
rin of Northwestern University, Dr. 
Robert J. Havighurst of the University 
of Chicago, and Dr. Walter Lifton of 
the University of Illinois 


Mar 





Mr. PR says: 


WE ALL LIKE A LITTLE RECOGNITION, ESPECIALLY AFTER 25 


YEARS OF TOIL AND TROUBLE. 


Many teachers labor long and faithfully through the years without 
ever receiving any special recognition for a hard job well done. 
Somehow or other, that doesn't seem exactly right. We're all human 


and we like a pat on the back. 


What does your school do for teachers after 25 years in the system? 


Well, if it doesn't do anything, now's the time to start. 


Give them some useful gift at commencement. Give recognition to 
those who have helped make the day a successful beginning for some 


of the younger members of the community. 


It's a kindly, appreciative gesture. Remember—friendliness has never 


been a surplus item 
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our Monmouth, 100 Years Old, 
Will Celebrate Centennial 


2 
On April 17, Dr 
will be inaugurated 
dent of Monmouth 


the observance of 
Others] 


. ‘ 
| m moratin Al 
of Mor uth w 
ous whan @ 
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° onterence tra 


centennial 


Q. What sort of vacations do you feature? 


MONMOUTH'S FIRSTS 
The first sorority 
, an Phi, was founded 
accompanied t npe Monmouth 
Tours vary in lengtt m Kappa Gamm: 
lays. \ ix Monn 


Q Where 10 your tours y igh percent 
A. To the best of the ’ nale graduates « 
To California, Colorado, l 
Nation Yellowstone, Gran ee Near a 
i al f 1 n | Bring your comera 
Tetor 
Canyor 
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Jay-Dy-day de ptt | each tour 
Mail coupon tod 2e your travel 


sant 
age 


At Western April 16 to 18 
[he Illinois Association for 


and Curr 


C. H. Mertens, Manager 
Department of Tours 
North Western-Ur 
ois 
nd me free copy of y 68- 
WESTERN SUMMER TOURS - 
COLORADO vaste’ 
l PUBLIC RELATIONS 


| 358 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 
y Send FREE 
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Health, PE Group 
Will Meet Mar. 28 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Illinois Association for Health, Physi 
cal Education, and Recreation will be 
held at Lane Tech High School in Chi 
cago Mar. 28. The program will in 
clude an eleme ntary section, with dem 
onstrations of folk dancing, teaching 
tumbling at the elementary level, and 
games for intermediate grades; a high 





school section, with demonstrations of 
wiskit—a new game for general appeal 

and activities on crowded floors or 
with limited facilities; and a _ sectior 
devoted to athletics 

In the latter group, Dr. James R 
Wilson will speak on “Nutrition for 
Athletes,” and panel members C. O 
Jackson of the University of Illinois 
and John Sheean of Niles Townsnip 
High School will discuss “Coordinating 
Physical Education and Coaching.” 

Luncheon will be served at Lane Tech, 
when awards will be presented. Dr 
Arthur Steinhaus will be the luncheon 
speaker. Reservations for the luncheor 
should be sent to Miss Dorothy Wil 
liams, Board of Education, 228 Nortt 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 1 

Other activities scheduled for the day 
will include participation in recreational 
games, social dancing, a film, district 
meetings, student meetings, an exhibi 
tion of championship volleyball, and 
Olympic stars 

The program for the all-day meeting 
was arranged by Norman Ziebell of 
Coolidge Junior High School in Moline, 
president of the association; Miss Ba 
bara Hawkins of the Chicago board of 
education, chairman of the planning 
committee; and members of the plar 


ning committee 


NCE Begins New Course 
In Personality Adjustment 

“A teacher’s personality adjustment 
(how well he gets along with his fellow 
teachers, school administrators, and 
neighbors in the community) is as im- 
portant to his success as his profes- 
sional degrees,” says Dr Robert F. 
Topp, graduate school dean at National 
College of Education at Evanston 

Psychological studies, Dr. Topp 
points out, have long proven that the 
emotional ills and anxieties of a teacher 
can be transmitted to those in his class- 
room. In an effort to turn out happier 
and more personality-conscious teach 
ers, National College of Education is 
ntroducing a new 16-weeks course, 
“Personality Functioning in the Group 
Setting.’”’ Emphasis is given to moral 
and spiritual development as well as to 
the dynamics of personality adjustment 
and practical mental hygiene 

Eight recognized leaders in the fields 
of psychology, religion, human rela 
tions, and philosophy assist with the 
course The course offers two hours 
redit to graduate students or under 
graduates with senior standing 


un. wo New Social Studies Texts 
for the Modern High School........... 


GOVERNMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


by FLICK - SMITH 


A new, 1953 American government text. Shows 
the structure and functions of our national, 
state, and local governments. Develops respect 
for and a determination to maintain our form 
of government 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


by HABBERTON - ROTH 





A new world history text which can be read and 
understood. Events and relationships between 
various events are carried through a logical se 
quential development, with emphasis placed on 
the growth and achievements of man 
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WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(amd there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 
1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories. 
2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new 
words and clear-cut lessons on word meanings, word 
usage, and word analysis. 
It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques 
for beginners. 
It provides for individual differences through the use of 
separate teaching plans for superior, average, and imma- 
lure groups. 
It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 
It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids 
as Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, 
Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary 
Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 
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Children's Librarians Eligible 
To Apply for Study Award 


Librarians working with children and 
young people either in public libraries 
or in schools are eligible to apply for 
a new E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 
for advanced study in the field of li 


There is NO MASTERY of Arithmetic |g eee ee 

WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING | ee cote eed of $1000 was es 
And understanding is what we're after ~scenscag ing pag tp ite pone 
celebration. It is in honor of two former 


in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM eee presidents of the company. The award 


H Is made i { S ac inistere by the 
an understanding that can only be developed through: = : nd 4 ls a ane y 


: ‘ Proposals submitted must indicate 
a special study of groups—develops understanding of the : ; 
= ‘ & f P py clear possibilities of contributing to li 


processes involved in the addition, subtraction, multipli- heaey survte to chien and See 
cation, and division of numbers people as well as to the professional 
a special study of ten as a separate group for computations rrowth of the recipient. The award may 

used for formal advanced study in 

rarianship or related fields or for 
: me — nformal advanced study and investiga 
problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to item: Giese Uteiiad ‘nasa On on 
everyday situations established children’s or young people's 


a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress lepartment in a public library 
. choo ibrary, or through other 











with teens and tens 
a superior presentation of fractions 


maintenance activities that integrate with each new process naprnecss doe 
. I ate projects 
the pupil learns Applications for the 1953-54 award 
specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich must be received by April 15. Announce 
understanding ment of the result will be made by May 
15. For further details and application 
anks write to Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain, Chairman, E. P. Dutton-John 
Macrae Award Committee, School of 
THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM, Grades 1 through 8, Library Science, University of South- 
write to: ern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif 


Row, Peterson and Company HS Newspaper Conference 


At Northern Mar. 28 
EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N.Y. The third annual High-School News 


paper and Yearbook Conference will 
be held at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College Saturday, Mar. 28. 
Norma Lee Browning, feature writer 


Book 1—MAKING FRIENDS for the Chicago Tribune, will be the 
Book 2—SKIPPING ALONG male qqauine i ee 


Representatives from hig 
Book 3—FINDING FAVORITES located in the northern 21 counties of 
A the state have been invited to take part 
This all-new series has been designed as per- in the all-day program. Last year ap- 
fect “companion reading” to any basic read proximately 175 students and faculty 
ae ing series. Each of the selections in these advisers from 30 schools were repre 
The books, taken from many sources of good sented at the conference 
children’s literature, will enrich the core Members of Northern’s publications 
TI M I: material, give added practice on basic staffs, professional consultants, and 
” ' skills, and provide the primary child high-school editors and advisers will 
—_ with new ideas to talk over and lead the discussions and serve as re- 
lO think about. Each book is ideally source leaders, aiming to share their 
suited for correlation with other experiences with the group. 


1 / subject areas 
READ List of Aids Available 


: “Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 
Series for the Language Arts,” a supplement 

by to the Chicago Schools Journal com- 
piled by Dr. Irwin J. Suloway, may be 
Bernice E. Leary obtained for the cost of handling—10 
E. C. Reichert cents for individual copies, cost of 


. postage only in quantities of 25 or 
Mary K. Reel) more. Orders shovld be sent to the 
PHILADELPHIA Journal at Chicago Teachers College, 


6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21. 


Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


For full details on 
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North Central CT Conference 
To Be in Chicago April 24 


The annual North Central Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held at the -Morrisor 
Hotel in Chicago April 24 to 26. The 
conference is being planned by Miss 
Lillian A. Comar, the North Central 
regional director of the NEA Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers. The 
theme for the conference will be 
“United, Democratic Profession for 





Service.” 

Registration will begin at 4 p. m. Fri 
day, April 24. The first general session 
will begin at 8:30 p. m. Friday evening 
and will consist of reports by all state 
department presidents. A social hour is 
planned after the meeting 

On Saturday morning, April 25, a 
breakfast for state department presi 
dents and advisory council members 
will be heid. The remainder of the con- 
ference will consist of addresses by 
Pres. Alice Latta and Executive Sec- 
retary Hilda Maehling, and the follow 
ing discussion groups: selection and 
retention of qualified teachers, orienta 
tion, self-evaluation, professional unity, 
and improvement of instructior 

Since this conference is designed for 
the training of local leaders, it is hoped 
that many educators from the North 
Central Region will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to participate 


Grants Available to Those 
Working with Handicapped 

Counselors, guidance directors, and 
others working with cerebral palsied 
and other severely physically handi- 
capped young people at the high-school 
or college level may be eligible to 
receive a fellowship for a four-weeks 
specialized training course at the 
Institute of Rehabilitation and Phys- 
ical Medicine of the New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center. The 
grant, worth about $300, is sponsored 
by Alpha Gamma Delta international 
women’s fraternity and the National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. Grants, made in a lump sum, 
will cover tuition and a moderate 
amount of other expenses. 

Applications should be sent to the 
National Personnel Registry and Em- 
ployment Service of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
eago 3, before Mar. 15. 


Math Conference at ISNU 

The sixth annual mathematics con 
ference sponsored by Illinois State Nor 
mal University on the ISNU campus is 
scheduled for April 11. Chairman of the 
conference this year is Miss Elinor I 
Flagg, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics. The conference attracts both 
elementary and secondary teachers of 
mathematics. 


March, 1953 
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It’s fun to study or nesota’s Coo 
friendly campus, flanke i by the I 
Mississippi, just § mir 
enticing lakes, and clo 
shopping and entertair 
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More than 1,000 cour 
every field of educat 
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recognized staff of professors, 


FIRST TERM... June 15— July 18 SECOND TERM July 20—Avugust 22 


Dean of the Summer Session, 814 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY o- MINNESOTA 
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Seribners orrer you 


a new four-year program of mathematics 
for the high schools 


FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS 
combining 

ALGEBRA, ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, 

Courses One, Two, *Three, *Four for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


by William A. Gager, Franklin W. Kokomoor, Carl N. Shuster 
Mildred H. Mahood, Charlotte Carlton, and Lilla Lyle 


be published s 


TRIGONOMETRY 


This new series is designed to provide an integrated program of math 
matics for all high school students. Combining the best features of 
sequential mathematics with producer and consumer mathematics, this 
continuous, closely integrated four-year course for today’s varied student 
population utilizes mathematical problems that occur in everyday life. 
FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS provides effective training in mathe 
matics for successful everyday living as well as for future professional 


needs 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 














New 
Hlementary 
Language Textbooks 


With the Allure 
of Beautiful 
Story-Books 


TW IN DUCTIC 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
—1932 
Burleson and Cash 
Short Units—One Thing 
Taught at a Time 
Composition Topics for Pupils 
of All Social and Economic 
Levels 
Language Skills Definitely 
Taught and Cumulatively 
Maintained 


Great Stress on Oral Work 


Periodic Measurement of 
Growth 


Lilting Verse and Lively Stories 





Each Book Brief Enough to Be 


Finished Comfortably in a Year 





ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 


2231 South Park Way 
CHICAGO 16 
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Program for Primary Grades 
Begins on WLS School Time 

“Give us a program for kindergarten 
and primary grades,” teachers have 
been pleading with WLS 
Education Josephine Wetzler. And so 
for the first time in School Time’s 16 
years, WLS is presenting a series 
especially designed for the younger 
tots. 

“Freddie the Fa 
made his radio del 
and will continue 
and conducted tours 
interest as the z 
every Monday from 1:15 
over WLS. 

Then, too, “Miss Jo” Wetzler, with 
Howard “Mr. Pete” Peterson at the 
organ, tells stories with such varied 
settings as a China houseboat, Texas 
cattle ranching, and settling the West. 
“We've planned this new School Time 
series to help relieve mothers of small 
fry as well as primary grade teachers,” 
she said. 

On Tuesdays, School Time continues 
the highly successful “Book Box” 
series, with Mrs. Wetzler narrating 
stories that depict the American scene, 
past and present. Coordinated with the 
Wednesday series, 
“The Magic Harp,” which portrays 
such authentic Americana as sea lore, 
the rodeo, and baseball through the 
music of our own country’s composers. 

Thursdays once ag bring to life 
the delightful characters who inhabit 
Prairieville, USA. With suggestions 
from parents and teachers as guides, 
these “Adventures in Freedom” dramas 
teach good citizenship and getting 
along with others 

“We Look at the 


ilous Field Mouse” 
ut Monday, Feb, 2, 
nis amusing verses 
of such points of 
and the firehouse 
to 1:30 p.m. 


ain 


News,” interpreting 


the week’s happenings in youngsters’ 


own language, moves to Friday, round- 
ing out a week of stimulating School 
Time programs enjoyed by many adults 
at home as well as classroom students 
for whom they are primarily intended 


New Bulletins at Western 

Two new publications have been pre- 
pared under the direction of the re- 
search, statistics, and publications com- 
at Western Illinois State Col- 
lege. 

School Publications is a 
the history of the Court 
newspaper; a report the summer 
conference on the subject of school 
publications; and condensed reports on 
other conferences held on the 
during the year. 

Some Aspects of 
tration in Community Unit Districts of 
Illinois is a 77-page bulletin prepared 
by Dr. Jack Peterson, director of re 
search at Western, and Earle Kloster, 
an attorney from Oquawka. It contains 
considerable information which should 
be of value to school administrators. 

Copies of the bulletins may be se 
from the Office of Public Rela- 
Western Illinois State Collegs 


bulletin on 
r, the student 


campus 


School Adminis 


cured 


tions, 
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Director of | 





Hand MeNally offers you 
a complete 
Social Studies Program 


* 


Social Studies Readers 
Geographies 
Histories 
Atlases 
Maps 
Globes 


*« 


The Rand MeNally Social 
Studies Program furnishes 
teaching aids for Grades 
One through Twelve. Social 
Studies Readers for the Pri- 
mary Grades; a program of 
Geography and History texts 
for Intermediate and Upper 
Grades; atlases, maps and 
globes for every grade. 


*«K 


James Ruoti Cc. M. Veihman 


RAND MeMALLY & 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
Uni- 


summer school sponsored by 
Guadalajara in co-operation 
faculty members will be 
Mexico, June 28—Aug. 8, 
je art, folklore, history, 
ers SixX- 


4 bilingual 
versity of 
Stanford 
held in Guadalajara 
1953. Offerings 


University 


language, and literature courses 225 « 
and room. Write 


Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


weeks tuition, 


Prot. Juan B. Rael, 
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TINS IPQUALAMM Scince, Math Teacher 


peoses Eligible for GE Fellowships 
Grades 3-12 Illinois high-school science and mat} 
Ideal literature of all periods, ematics teachers are included in a 
clear-cut themes, the right 24-state expanded summer fellowshiy 
- nati program announced by General Ele¢ 
reading experiences at the ake Cle. 
right age level —offered in this Two hundred teachers will receive 
richly enjoyable reading and all-expense fellowships for six weeks of 
. summer study at four universities or 
literature program planned colleges. In addition to the three pro 
with real understanding of grams formerly in operation, a new 
the needs and preferences of program will be added for 50 mathe 
day’ il matics teachers from 11 midwest states 
to ays pupils. including Illinois, to study at Purdue 
PROSE AND POETRY University in Lafayette, Ind 


The Emerald Book Illinois physics teachers will be ir No strings 
Grade 3 cluded in the summer program at Case 
Institute of Technology at Cleveland 
PROSE AND POETRY J h 
The Sunshine Book Applications are made to the col t t ese services 
@rade 4 leges, and each college selects its owr ' » 
candidates on the basis of their qualifi- 





PROSE AND POETRY = 
The Blue Sky Book cations and credentials. The courses 


jute 3 can be taken for credit toward an ad 


vane ed degree 
PROSE AND POETRY The programs emphasize the pract 


The Firelight Book cal uses of science and mathematics as ART 
Grade 6 applied in industry, and are designed to 
PROSE AND POETRY convince the teachers and through | 
Journeys them their students, of the necessity thy 
Grode 7 for science and mathematics as back ‘ ‘ 
PROSE AND POETRY ground not only for many professions, Qa 
Adventures but also for many of the best jobs oper 
Grode 8 to high-school graduates 
PROSE AND POETKY 
7 — Assistant Superintendent 
PROSE AND POETRY Catherine Parks Dies 
aie Miss Catherine E — assistant services to teachers which are 
PRose ANO POETRY to the superintendent of public instruc. | offered by Binney & Smith Co. i 
Of America had been in ill health for a year. Miss The Art Educationist 
Grade 18 Parks was graduated from the DuQuoin : “Gre 
PROSE AND POETRY public schools and attended Christiat Presenting art activities and 
Of England College in Columbia, Mo. She received analyses from the point of view 
Grade 12 her bachelor’s degree from the Univer of progressive art education 
David M. Scott sity of Illinois. She was a member of For information write Dept. ST 
cf the faculty at DuQuoin Township High 
Bert Joost School from 1921 ae 1943, oie n she GINNEY ‘ Smit @0. 
representing accepted the position in the state office 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y 
Miss Parks had long been active ir 
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at one time was president of the South George Fielding, Ir. and F 
ern Division of IEA 


Celebroting 50 Yeors of CRAYOLA Leadership 


Rural Progress Day at WISC 


The Illinois Council on Community 


Schools will cooperate with Western . 
WHEATON fae) BR Acq 3 cna — College in conducting its U, 193 
annua tducational Conference and 
SUMMER SCHOOL MF 


Rural Progress Day at Western on 


z . Olson's Campus Tours present 
Saturday, Mar. 14. The program will the most complete program of per 
> sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE ‘Tours 
Complete courses including . . . be conducted by Dwight I Bailey. offering YOU the greatest values in 
special work in Teacher Training, Gradu ) . <S Geee of a European travel. Frequent sailings 
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onal training with delightful Christian fellow “Essentials of a Good Community today for folders CS-53 
5 min. from Chicago . 
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IESPA Fall Conference cAmeucan = 
To be Oct. 23 and 24 at UI | 
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july 21-August 21 ($488) 


Alaska—Inside Passage, Kodiak Is 

SIU Dramatics Group land, Seward, Anchorage, and Sitka 
july 21-August 14 ($504) 

To Hold . 


Clinics During Tour Mexico—Laredo, Monterrey, Guada 
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ment and the div ! fr universit) 2406, W. Wichita Sto Wichita, Kansos 
extension 























NEWS 


Community Council Discusses 
Improved County Unit 
How the Illinois 


y, school unit can be 





intermediate, or 
strengthened 
i at the 

Illinois 


necluded Rober 
the Superintendent 
William P 

of 
llinois State 
iperintendents 


zarthn, 


Military 


ered at 


IEA Building Fund Totals 
Show Slight Increase 


' tributions 


Eastern Alumni Work 

To Increase Lord Fund 
Alumr 

he monetary 

I ord Memo 

nually to 

becoming : ol anding 
Lord resident of 

the year it opened iV 

The 


18 students, 


promise ot 
teacher Mr 
Easter? 


until hi 


was | 
fron 1899 


scholarship 


all but 


death in 1933 
has been awarded to 
teaching 
the campaign, Mr 
of Freeport and Lewis 


Charleston |} 


one of whom have entered 

To naug 
Mr A. L. Riche 
and Mary Linder I 
given $1000, 
match this amount by July 
It is hoped that income from 
sufficient to provide 


student through 


irate and 
ave 
other alumni 
1 of this year 
the fund 
living ex 
one 


asking that 


will be 
year 


penses for a 


Board Briefs 


ard tors of 
the Hote 
.m. Jan. 15, Pres 
Directors 
Mary 


stead 


direc 
Congress 
James 
presiding 
Mabel Schwarz, 
ne Stapp, Olir 


were 
Kather 
Street, an 


Part 


; ‘ rruther 


time 


i author 
in behalf of n 
Divisi« 
Mills 


mmit 


ervices 
by the Chicago 
Mrs. Mar 
centennial 


ori 

subc 
scripts It authorize 
per delegate 
the 


board 


for state 


NEA «x 


$120 
attending next 
and asked 

the Co 


nvent 


Teacher Ed 


Standards 


mmMIssior n 
Profe 

that 

ts organization 


rhe 


tion ind 


wit! pertaining 


onsult 
meeting adjourned at 11:30 
IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretar If 


NEA Honor Roll 


100 PERCENT COLLEGE 


Western Illinois State Macor 


100 PERCENT COUNTIES 
Crawtord 


dwards 


k 
Lawrences 
Richl 


niand 
Wabas! 
White 
100 PERCENT SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Aurora (East) 
High Sel 


dageport 
Cedarville 
Centralia (F 
Centralia Tov 
Jr. College 
(Co 


dee (Con 
Carondelet 
East Carondelet, He 


(P.O. Dupo) 


Higt 


Cons 


ymmunity 
(Com 
tons.) 


Hig! 


(Con 
Township 


Ellyr 


Hanover 


Paul 


present 


LeMay, 


] 


egates 
on, 


members who belong 
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NUMBERS 
AT WOUKh 


Hy PATTON and YOUNG 


( ompl tely new arithmetic texts 


from the ground up 


new 
not a revision! Sound in method, 
appealing and challenging to 


ind beautiful with glow 


Based 


ng color on leading 


courses of study and the best of 


recent research lo see these 


hooks is 


lo use the mi is to 


to want to use them 
want to keep 


them, for they do the job! 


Iinois Representatives 


ws Floyd Jones, C. E. 


Mason 


IRGQLOIS 
Publishing Company, Ine. 


Home Office: lroquois Building 


Syracuse, New York 











THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


JULY 1-AUG. 8 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SESSION 
Con- 


Seventh 
for elementary ond high school teachers 
versation with individual tutor. Spanish tec- 
tures repeated in English ot another hour. Vo 
cation attractions. Pleasont mountain climate 
Room and board in hotel or homes 


All-expense plons. Credits accepted in U.S 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments 





No Storage Hanover Community High School Alton, Washington School 


Heyworth (Com. Unit) Alton, West Jr. High School 
problem... Hinckley (Cons.) Aurora (West), Freeman School 
Hinckley Commun ig] Aurora (West), Hill School 
Hinsdale (Com. C: Aurora (West), Todd School 
Hutsonville (Com nit Aurora (West), West High School 
Ingraham (Cons.) Belvidere, Caledonia School 
Kings (Cons.) (P.O. Caledonia) 
Lawrenceville Belvidere, Lincoln School 
Lincoln (Com. Cons.) (P.O. R.R. Flora) Belvidere, Logan School 
Louisville (Com. Cor ) Belvidere, Perry School 
’ Louisville, North ¢ Community Higt Belvidere, Washington Schoo! 
We ll put your records School Camp Point, Camp Point High School 
Z Lyndon Camp Point, Camp Point School 
and lists on Lyndon Community Hig ) Camp Point, Clayton School 
/ Malta (Com. Cons (P.O. Clayton) 
Morrison Camp Point, Coatsburg School 
Mt. Morris (P.O. Coatsburg) 
Mt. Morris Community Schoc Camp Point, Golden School 
Naperville (P.O. Golden) 
Every school needs the protection and New Boston Comn gh Sch Camp Point, Kellerville School 
space-saving features of microfilming. North Aurora (P.O. Kellerville) 
When we place your student records Orangeville (Com Camp Point, La Prairie Sch 
on film they're always available even Oregon (P.O. La Prairie) 
though the original records may be Oregon Community His Scho Downers Grove, Washingto 
lost or destroyed by fire. Microfilming Palestine (Com. Unit Edwardsville. Wilson Sch 
is also ideal for pre- Pearl City (Com. Unit) Elgin, Willard School 
serving mailing lists, Pleasant Hill (P.O. Oregon) (P.O. South Elgin) 
bookkeeping records, Polo Elmhurst, Field School 
historical books and Polo Community High School Elmhurst, Hawthorne Schoo 
Princeville Community Higt ‘ Elmhurst, Lincoln School 
Prophetstown Community High Sche Elmhurst, Roosevelt School 
Keep your records safe Riverside (P.O. R.R. 2, Quincey Elmhurst, Washington Scho« 


publications. 


Roanoke (€om. Unit) Freeport, Center School 
SWANK Robinson (Central Cor Unit Freeport, First Ward School 
Rochelle (Com. Cons.) Freeport, Harlem School 
Rochelle Township Higt ( Freeport, Henney School 
Roseville (Com. Unit) Freeport, West Empire School 
Sailor Springs (Cons.) Galesburg, Grubb School 
x . Sandwich (El.) Galesburg Sr. High School 
Considering more education for Shabbona (Com. Unit Galesburg, Wataga School 
: Sheffield (Com. Cons.) (P.O. Wataga) 
professional or personal reasons? = shor) (Com. Unit) Gitsinen, Wes ed 
Somonauk (Cons.) Lombard, Green Valley Scheol 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION Sterling Township High School Lombard, Hammerschmidt Schoo 
+++is located on Chicago's beautiful Streator Township High Schoo Mendon, Mendon School 
North Shore. Established 1886 Sumner : ' . Mt. Zion, Dalton City School 
a eR thin ai Sumner Township gh School (P.O. Dalton City) 
«+. concentrates ail its attention on Tallula (Com. Cor , niger ek 
} Tampico (El.) Pekin, Douglas Schoo 
for elementary schools W snl Community High Schoo Pekin, ane lk a0 
-++ provides a Children’s Schoo! on Wendelin (Cons.) Pekin, Garfield School 
campus for observation and study West Chicago Pekin, Jefferson School 
... Offers both Bachelor's and Mas- West Chicago Community igh »! Pekin, Lincoln School 
Westmont Pekin, Roosevelt School 
Wood River-Hartford | Pekin, Washington Jr. High Schoo 
++-assures graduates a wide choice Tesla (Gets Gann.) Pekin. Wilson School 
of positions . 
Plato Center, Burlington Schoo 
Enroll now for Sommer, Fall or Part-Time Classes Plato Center, Lily Lake School 
ty (P.O. R.R. 2, Maple Park) 


Send for Your Catalog Todoy ; 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 328C ae Plato Center, Udina School 
Quin Adams School 


fetic 1 College of Cducalion Quin Berrian School 


have our MOTION PICTURES. INC 
representative PRP Wer mn merire = 1 


call Phone: PArkview 3630 


preparing teachers and administrators 


ter's Degrees for men and women 


Grenston ¢ Mintle = | 160 PERCENT SCHOOLS Quincy, Franklin School 
Quin Irving School 


y, 
y, 
y, 
“y, 


3 INCH CARDBOARD CUTOUT Alton, Central Jr. High Sct ‘ 
Complete Alphabets Alton, Clara Barton School Quincy, Jefferson School 
5 COLORS OR 1 COLOR Alton, Douglas School Rock Falls Jr. High Schoo 
—> 97 plus tox - Enclose $1 to <— Alton, Dunbar Scho« Rock Falls, Me rrill School 
UBURN PIN-UP LETTERS Alton, East Jr. High School Rock Falls, Thome School 
1) Fremont yeaside lif Alton, Fosterburg School Sterling, Central School 


“SAVES TEACHERS NOUS oon Alton, Godfrey School Sterling Jr. High School 
4 Sterling, Lincoln School 


- _ — —— — Alton, Horace Mann School > 
Alton, Humboldt School Taylorville, Brushy Branch Sc! 
MUSIC AND ART TOUR Alton, Irving School Taylorville, Center Sc hool 
France, Italy, Germany, Austria Alton, Lincoln School Taylorville, Hewitt School 
Conducted by experienced teachers and travelers “? * Ts viorville } an vley School 
10 musical events included Alton, Lovejoy Scho Ta} » Langley School 
University of Buffalo credit granted Alton. Lowell School Taylorville, Memorial School 
July 25-August 29. All-expense towr—$1047 Alton, McKinley-Delmar School Taylorville, Owaneco School 
FONTANA TRAVEL SERVICE Alton, Milton School Wenona High School 
21 Nerthempten Street, Sufcle 9. New Vork Alton, Rufus Easton School Woodstock, Dean Street School 























FILMS 


Spring Comes to a Pond 
elementary inior |} Sou 
color or black and white, rent or 


I of the Nations) 


eyes of an inquisitive 


purchase 
Through 
things not usually ob 


amera 


serves t ring arrives. We se« 


7 


ducks lool j 


blackbird’s t the cattails and tl 

a loon with a newl 

oon, and a rail baby ju 

Frogs and thei 
various stages 


shell 
growtl while the ragor 


fly nympl developed drag 
shown searching for food t 
Picture 


sandpiper’s 


onfly are 
satisfy t 1 ry appetites 
of snapping turtles, a 
babies, a k bi st, and the ba 


bittern conc! 


Safety with Everyday Tools (Elemer 
} high sound, 11 ites 

, rent or p 

Inc.) A y 

demonstrate the safe 
tools and household 

are Iten danger 
handled. The correct 
file scissors, saw 
nusical instrument 
knives is made clear 
points ou that tool 
elr proper places anda 


away when not in us¢ 


Mental Health (High school, college, 
t. Sound, 12 minutes, color or black 

Encycl 

Britannica Films, Inc.) 


common ruies for 


ite rent or purchase 
mental health are 

examples 
speaker at 
ceremonies relating that out 
of a group of 40 students, two will 
become mental patients. The first rule 
is not to hold emotions in check wit} 
out giving vent to them in some manner 
This is illustrated by a boy who feels 
his mother and father are no longer 
interested in him because of the atten 
tion they give a younger 
th family The boy 
problem with a doctor, and 
of his 


explained through 
Opening 


typical 
scenes show a 


graduatior 


member 


discusses 


realize 

Imaginative 
The second rule is to respect 

self. It is 


tries to 


lemonstrated by a boy who 
make |} tennis game abso 
lutely perfect. He loses his temper and 
is angry with himself for making mis 
takes. His coach helps him to real 
that human beings never really achiev 
absolute perfection. The third 


Mar 


ood, a red-winged 


inderstanding 
vercome his timidit 
The fourth 
ne’s own probl 
becomes 
anr 
excessive 
test arr 
is completely 


ympared te 


pare 


FILMSTRIPS 
House, In 
of nine filmstr 


23 colored 


frames 
story of houses fron 


to the modern dwellings of today. Title 
ire: The First Home, Strange Houses, 
The First Permanent Houses, Dwellers 
in Tents, Castle nd Manor Houses, 
Houses Around the World, 

the America Indians, and Homes in 


the United States—Old and New. 


Southern Europe is 
series of five color filmstrips 
age 55 frames each, produced 
clopaedia Britannica Filn 
lepicting political and 
geography of the five countries 
subtitles: France, Switzerland 
Portugal, and Italy 

McGraw-Hill presents a new filmstri; 
series titled Bu 
grooming, finding the 
quette, 


raise, and other 


ness Etiquette covering 
right 

business fac 

pertinent 1 for 


tudents preparing to be career secr¢ 
RECORDINGS 

4 new publication listing recording 
n the general field of English has been 
ared by the US Office of Educatior 

It is a bibliography of 500 titles call 
Re cordings for Teach ng Literature anc 
Language in the H gh School, Bulletin 
No. 19, for sale by the Superir 
ndent of Documents, 

D.« 


Washington 


Audio Education has four records of 
original 


stories designed to increase 
he child’s oral language facility, speec) 
ability, and preparedness for reading 
The album is entitled Phonies for ( 


dren, 


ing 
hil 
he University of Illinois Visual 
Service recently released their new « 
Tapes for Teaching. There are 
titles and materials available in 22 dif 


ent areas of the curriculun 


alog, 


122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly 


significant and 


announces 122 
educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu 
More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li 


cation 


braries of thousands of schools 
colleges, and industries through 
out the world. Watch for the neu 


1953 EBFilms 


New Filmstrips, Too! 


Keep your film library 
with these new filmstrips on social 


up-to-dat 


studies, language, art, science, health 
arithmetic and other subject areas 
They are valuable teaching aids 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in 
formation on how to purchase 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Lows 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins 


Your EBF representatives are 
EPH C KMAN. Reg. Me 
ent Avenve, W 
HAR w TEV 
Ave e w mette 
RENNER 
DekKait 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette?’ Illinois 








ADELPH! COLLEGE 


GARDEN CITY Baws jus 


ISLAND, NEW YORK | qeememmnme — 
Graduate Programs 
and Workshops 


EDUCATION FOREIGN STUDY 
PSYCHOLOGY 


in Liberal Arts 


. Inflatable 
Vinylite 
teaching 
and Vacation near Long Island Beaches the sphere 
tes from Broadway " 5 

Flexible enough fi 
to fit in a drawer or pocket 
is reproduced on the globe in 
and attractive 
countries, principa 
rivers, and lk 


EEE EE 


LONG 


Under-t-raduate Courses 
Workshops in Art and Dra 
Outstanding Programs 


l6-inch globe mm: 


plastic is a new 
Small Classes Distinguished Faculty geograpl Ss durable tha 


Stedy can be ed as a beach ball 


et enly forty « . 
leflated g 
The 
hive 


Exchang 
( atalog 


for informati 
for the map 


bright 


Summer 


Request 


KENNETH G. JONES 


of Summer 


color \ h names I 
oceans, 

Director Session 
large 











asy-to-read type 


Chalkboard Dean 
light designed to g 
nation 
utilizes a 
placed 
extends from 
polished, and on t 
painted the 
from a 


and stat 


Teachers without an 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
2H E. Jackson Bivd 
Chicago 4, Illinois board, 

angling 


MEMBER scientific 


erating cost Is low 


Agency 


paral 
along the 
out 


same « 
light sing 
lamps is distribut 
I from top 


involved 





TEACHERS! 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 


Three-Dimension Screen 

bring it the dept! 
Has ar 
surface on a tight, flat 
is obtained the Tensi 
device Avail 
inch size 


designed to 
three-dimension picture 
minum-treated 
screen, which 
Lock a 
able in 40 and 50 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES * MUSIC * COMMERCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION + LAW 


carefully selected and extensive 3 hers. W 
cago you can combine profitable st bee wit ago’s Many advar 


Two summer sessions. Write today for bulletir and dates. 
Dean of Summer Sessions, DePaul University, Chicago 1, illinois 


Al bert oe omega for 
three generati 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


DePoul 


simple rat 











le in 
tages 


[UNIVERSITY | 


ILLIANA TEACHERS 
SERVICE 


Champaign, Illinois 


| / TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Exceptional Opportunities coming in daily 
Missoula, Mont. Western Certification Booklet with 
Mewher 1.A.7-A. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 


88 years’ Placement Service 








A. TOP SALARY OF $6000! 


. no OBLIGaTion 
James O'Malley, Mor 


WRITE FOR INF 
Unexcelled Service 








seactet.. AGENCY 


C] INTON : s a position in the Midwest, West or 
laska, 


we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
Member — N.A.T.A. 34th year 


706 South Fourth St., Clinton, lowa 
WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSN. 
52nd Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 


603 nstge. oa wee. Sth & Wyandotte 
NSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 
University throughout U. S. Advance now 
while opportunity offers 

Member N.A.T.A. Free registration. 





All educators ine ~ 
teachers, T 


Teachers Agency 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. ors. tna’ er 


th education 


Chicago 4, Ill. Member N_A.T_A 


tt 
tor alt t 











has 


Booklet 


and 


ida. Shaw Finger-Paint 
pages of instructions 
sing this fascinating 
any illustrations which show 
ild or ar 


ideas for 
medium, with 
how a 
adult can enjoy this simpl 
free artistic expressior 
Smith Co.) 
Track is a ne 
guide to the ! 


nedium for 
(Binney 
On the 
istrated 


and 
65a w edition of 


an Lil 
ibility, and source 


ature 
of free teaching 
tatior De 
levels 
One free 


of Amer 


on railroad transpor 
materials for all 
ect-matter areas 


( Associatior 


cribes grade 
d most sub 
opy per teache1 
ican Railroads) 
20a. Wayside 
ca’s Highways, 
‘ 


Along Ameri- 


urai 45 feet 


Wonders 
a wall m wide 


shows the most interesting 


r the 


ull color, 
highways. Includes an 
“How to See Ar 
historical 
take 
good, practical m 
ned traveler 
booklet 


alor 
booklet erica,” 
backgrounc 
a bus tri; 
aterial for 
for the 


' 
also includes one 


gives the 
and how to 


is travel 
ontains 
e seaso as well as 
novice. The 
vage of study outline or 

Lines) 

22a. The Coordinated Classroom al 
ix-page 
every phase of seating, 
decorating problems in the cla 
ind their effect on chi posture 
\ nd general welfare. (Americar 
Co.) 
New 
hygiene 
each 


(Greyhound 


illustrated, covering 


lighting, and 


report 


ssroon 


ldren’s 


booklets to help 


Indicate number 
group 


66a teacl 
menstrual 
desired for age 
1. Growing Up and Liking It. A book 
let for teen-age girls 

Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. 
A booklet for pre-ad« 
It's Much Easier When You Know. 
A booklet for fully matu 
(Personal Corporation) 


Jlescents 


red girls 
Products 
62a. How to Apply for 2 Summer Job 
on the proper pro 
cedures to use in applying for 
such 


contains informatior 
summe! 
employment in ations as 
hotels, 


organiz 
national parks 
ranches, and 


summer camps, 
resorts, 
One copy to a 
where and how a list 
(Na 


steamship lines, 


industrial firms teacher 
Will also 
of these 


} 
tional 


indicate 
firms may be obtained 
Directory Service) 

Publications, 
Nos. 1 to 3, are reprints of recent ar 
Nila Banton Smith on 


ing methods in Titles of ar 


67a. Teachers Service 


ticles by teach 
reading. 
“Historical Turning Points ir 
the Teaching of Reading,” “Utilizing 
Reading Opportunities in the Entire 
Curriculum,” “Helpful Books to 
Use Readers.” (Silver 


ticles 


and 
Retarded 


with 





Guidance 
Understanding Ourselves 
M b und MecKr 


Guidance Index, M 
Research « ate l 
List irrent t 

e and re ted 
the teacher 


tudent 


New Play Experiences for Children, of t I i e, 2 entering te " f t eo and ah 
Harte Frank Golde n. r Physical Science, W 
rned wit t f « act B and eorge R acy. He 


“ . + 4 nas und int t fy fodern 


New Plane Geometry, 
W R. Krickenbers 
th. Illus i 

Growing Through Play tuth Illustrat 

y Columbia Universit ress : etry to art 

ay, New York : 2 pa ng; the 


1sior 


ontrasting adjustment pro ns of Three lev i ry 
tud are f individual difference High School Biology, 
eith Cad an 
Algebra: Its Big Ideas and Basic Skills, i : 
JA r eth I 


roach va is activitie Graw-H 

Your Child and Radio, TV, Comics, and nd P * , a> d $1 

Movies, Pau W itt and Harr Bricker ‘ i ; ' ¢0 Maj. 
ence Research t ' a ner ‘ i 


Illustrated. 48 pages ric r i rar i around 7 ficant as 


‘ Social Studies 
student's inter i underst: Forests and Fiords, Bernac 
ng cley-Cardy ( P ’ 
Literature Mathematics for Success tter eit pag rk $1.60 
The United States in Literature, el, Root, and nr 
a Minka aan we Berard page # 


Foresr 


nright. ¢ 


pages 


arithen 


y, and trig net 


Great Lives, Freder acne 
4 ok ri ] } fth \ er 
e Temple Town to Tokyo, M 
( ( 
ear 4 


mfort. Beckley-Card 


Julius Caesar, 
+ Je 


Science 
Explaining Why. 
Kenneth H. Freemar 


e busy <« Tok 


f Premises of American Liberty 
assages and < catio , = : ~ . p Ed tion Pr t 


changes r 
reading ease 
speeches are key 

Read Up on Life, Discovering Why, 
heim, Brattig, Fles and nt ey, and Tippett. The 
e It and ; ‘ 1 our Cloth Illustrated 

rice bey U 


Political Parties and Presidential Nomi 
ations Citizenshiy Edu Proje 
Understanding Why, 
acy, and Tippett. The 
istrated 
Reading Critically in the Fields of Lit- 
erature and History, Sy a Kay mur 
I e Put her 4 Br j New r r 
os. Pric 





wa : esource 
York 4 Nature Study Equipment, How to Make 
and Use It, Pauline L. Sauer. Iowa State 
Teachers ( ‘ , > 


and 
¥ . naterials 

fathematics Precision—A Measure of Progress. D 
General Mathematics at Work, id partr f Pub! : 
Ewing and Walter Wilson Hart 

Heath and ( Cloth istrate 
age Price, $2.8 


able 


Designed as a text for a or 





YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


histoscope 


a »? 
68a. Teaching with the T 


ige mant explaining what 
what can be ex 
can be sed, and 


Also included are 


spel 


isual 


5a. Utilization Listing and Where-to- 
Use Gu ists more 600 Encyclk 
films Arranged to 


each film according 


thar 
itannica 
how i ity of 
to grade subject areas 
Flo-Master School Bulletin is an 
filled with suggestions 
themselves have 
Some of the 


levels and 
69a 
S-page booklet 


t found 


eachers 
classroon 
include charts, maps, 
decorations 


uring 


ers and 
nd Denison Manufact 


packet of literature 
Colorado. A 
folder; a 


Invites 


Six-piece 

ind travel in 
map 
olor “Colorado 

an &S-page events 
and rate 
Ranch As 
Hotel Association 
Court Association 
t of Public Rela 


ighway new 


booklet and guide 


books Dude 


sociat 


fours to Europe is 

gives the day-b) 

general in- 

y tours 

iropean countries. Illus 
Tours) 


through 1 E 
trated. (Vanderbilt 

i2Za. Europe in 1953 includes 
7 + 


and costs of 


colortul 
folders on intineraries 
tours offered by Olson 


Olson s Campus 


Travel Organiza 


tion an Tours, fron 
April through September 

72a. An Invitation to Experiment with 
of Choice is an 8-page illus 
trated brochure which describes an ex- 
citing and timely experimental unit for 


intermediats 


Freedom 


junior high-school 
Emphasizes sig 
freedom in 
Inc.) 


and 
social studies classes 
individual 
(General Mills, 
Your Home for the 


families to 


nificance f 
America 
73a. Exchange 
Summer is a device for 
exchange living accommodations for the 
summer which will offer an opportunity 
study and vacatior 
Island village located 
of New York City 
(Adelphi 


for summer pleas- 
ires in a Long 
within 40 
College catalog 
College) 
13a. New 


lists and 


inutes 


ipon request 


Film Catalog for 1952-53 
more than a thou 
films by practically 
all educational producers. ¢ s-indexed 
by title and subject matter 


level suitability. (Ray 


scribes 
sand 16mm sound 
and shows 
grade Swank, 
distributor) 

74a. Tape Recording in the Classroom 
is a 24-page handbook for teachers and 
administrators. Shows how and where 
tape recordings may be used ¢ 
to lighten the teacher’s work and im- 
concentration. (Minne 


ectively 


prove st udents’ 


Calendar 


MARCH 
14—Rural Progre 
linois State Co 


14—IEA-ISNI s iblic Rel 


St 


Western 


tions Conferer 


Normal | 


’ to 21 


hivers 
Nationa 
Association, NEA 
Pittsbu 
annual 
Student ¢ 


vention: 
27th 
tional 
IEA 
ing; Ainad 
i 


27 and 


Southwe 
rem 


room Teachers, 
Nicholas Hotel, f 
and 28—Guidance « 
junior high-scho eachers and prin- 
cipals; Universit f Illinois 
Third annua N 
High School Ne 
book Conferences 
State Teachers 
28—Sectional mat 
Alton High Sch 
28—Illinois Asso 
Physicai Educat 
annual spring 
nical High hicago. 
30 to April 2—Nsz nal Association 
Deans of Women, NEA, 33rd annua 
onventior Chicago 


nference for 


Illinois 
Year 
Illinois 


rthern 
aper and 


Northerr 


Health, 
Recreation, 


Lane Tecl 


national 


A PRII 
i—In-Service Cor 
and Administrat 
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f Northwestern Univer 
+; 10 A ssociat y 7 
Education Internati 
ference; Denver, 
to 11—Internat al incil 
Exceptional Children DA, 
Bost 
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conventior 


Fifth annual Midwesterr 
‘onference; Northern Ili 
Teachers Colle we 


10 and 11 
English ( 
State 
Sixth annual spring Conference 
Teaching of Elementary 
ndary Mathematics I 

Normal University 
Joint Midwest Re 
gior Conference on Rural Life 
Education Midwest Conferencé 
mn Administrative Leadership Serv 
Schools, NEA De 
Kar 


nois 


meeting, 
and 


and 


Community 
partment of Rural Education; 
as City 
IEA 
meeting; 

Pier 


6 to 


Chicago Division, 
University of Illinois, 


workshoy 
Navy 


Association for Su 
and Curriculum Develop- 
37th annual meeting; Wester 

State College 

NEA Department of 
Educators National 

North Central Division 
Milwaukee, Wis 
to 25—Illinois Congress of 
Teachers, 


18—Illinois 
pervision 
ment, 
Illinois 
to 21 Musik 
Conference 

conventior 


Parents 
convention ; 


o 25 
and annual 
Peoria 


to 26—NEA 
Teachers, 


Department of 
North Central Region 
Morrison Hotel, Chicag 
Academy of Science, Nort} 
Illinois District; Nerthern Ill 
State Teachers College. 
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24th annual convention, 
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29 to May 1—American Associati 
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sota Mining and Manufacturing Co.) 
75a. Summer Adventure Cruise Folder 
special descriptive, illustrated 
giving 

about American Pr 
annual Summer Ad 

Hawaii, Japan, Pt 
Kong, with ar 

tour 
tions, 


informatior 
fourt! 
venture Cruise t 
ppines, and Hong 
26-day Japar 


accommoda 


complete 


dent Lines’ 


optional 
details on 
itinerary, 
earned if 
Teacher Wants to 


} 


Includes 
rates, and college 
credits that can be 
76a. What Every 

Know About Goals in Spelling is a 15- 
page descriptive booklet showing 
improved instructional 

signed to develop spelling of all words 


desired 


material de 


State Teachers Mogazines, inc 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


not merely those in the basic list. (Wet 
ter Publishing Co.) 

77a. Summer Tours to Western Won- 
derlands is illustrated in full color. Its 
64 pages are packed with well-organized 
plans for seeing as much of the west as 
you wish to spend in time and in money 
(Chicago and Northwestern Railway) 
78a. Summer School Bulletin 
special emphasis on teacher training 
include field work at Black 
Hills Science Station in South Dakota; 
camp training program at Honey Rock 
Camp, Three Lakes, Wis.; as well as 
at home campus of Wheaton College ir 
Wheaton, II 


shows 
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Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated 


3c is enclosed for each item checked. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 
...34 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP AND EXPERIENCE 


Through the years SVE . . . The Society For Visual Education 

. . has meant much to educators all over the world 

Today, the SVE name is your assurance of quality and authenticity 
which is unmatched in the field of audio-visual instruction 


With this significant background of leadership in a highly 
specialized field, it is only natural that the Dealers who represent 
SVE are the finest professional audio-visual experts in 

America. Call your SVE Dealer for filmstrips, slides, projectors, 
accessories, and professional aid in organizing 

or expanding your visual. aid program 


Watland Incorporated Midwest Visual Equipment Co., Inc. 
13039 S. Western Ave. 3518 W. Devon Avenue 
Blue Island, Illinois Chicago 45, Illinois 


e Producer of more than 1,000 
Educational Filmstrips, Slide- 
sets and Slides! 


e Creator of the internationally 
famous Instructor, School 
Master and Skyline projectors! 
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(ode of Ethics 


FOR THE TEACHERS OF ILLINOIS 


Preamble 


Reward Professional Growth 


Reqenatinty to the (Child 


Plece the Child F 


Responsi lity to the Profession 
Belie e n 
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